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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


The Editor will be glad to consider any MSS., photographs, or sketches 
submitted to him, but they should be accompanied with stamped addressea 
envelopes jor return if unsuitable. Jn case of loss or injury he cannot hold 
hisnsel/ responsible for AISS., photographs, or sketches, and publication in 
Country LiFr can alone be taken as evidence of accepiance. The name ana 
aaaress of the owner should be placed on the tack of all pictures and MSS. 


Those who send photographs are requested to state the price required 
for reproduction, otherwise when payment is requested it will be made at 
the usual rates of the journal. Only the actual photographer or owner of 
the copyright can be treated with. 

On account of the regulations of the Postal Authorities, the index 
to Vol. NVI, of COUNTRY LiKE ts not included in the body of the paper, 
but it will be forwarded free to subscribers by the Manager upon the receipt 
of a stamped and addressed wrapper. 

Vou. Vi., 0il., CU, IA., X, AW., AT AUM.,. XIV, XV:.cand 
NV7/. of COUNTRY LIFE are now ready, and can be obtained on application 
to the Publsher, Price, bound in green half-morocco, 25s. per volume, or 215. 
in green cloth, git edges. Vos. 7., 71., I1l., 1V., ani V. are out of print. 
All cheques should be made payable to the Proprietors, COUNTRY LIFE. 

Lhe charge for Smali Estate Announcements 23 12s. per inch per 
insertion, the minimum space being half an_ inch, approximately 
48 words, for which the charge is 6s. per insertion, All Advertise- 
ments must be prepaid. 
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ROM time to time notices appear in the public journals 
to the effect that the Committee of Small Holdings 
has met and taken evidence, but we are not sure that 
it commands the confidence of the country, or that part 
of the country which has a practical understanding 

of the question. Of course, what we say has to be taken 
with a certain limitation. No one could doubt the very high 
character borne by the members of the Committee individually, 
or even their knowledge, but most of them, if one may say so, 
know the question from the outside merely. It may be interesting, 
therefore, to try to look at it from the point of view of the man 
who wishes to become the occupier of a small proprietorship or 
tenancy. hat he exists in considerable numbers is unquestion- 
able. Experiments have in many parts of the country been 
carried out with a success that shows there is no lack of labouring 
men who are able to find a means of acquiring land when they 
consider the terms favourable. The work done by Major Poore 
at Winterslow will at once suggest itself to the memory. Here, 
in a remote Wiltshire village, with no special facility for reaching 
the market, or selling garden produce, no difficulty whatever was 
found in disposing of a considerable estate in small blocks to 
labourers. The only advantage possessed by the place was that 
cottage-building had many facilities not enjoyed elsewhere. The 
custom is for the labourers themselves to build their houses of 
white chalk mud—though we believe the process is not in 
accordance with the recommendations of the Building 
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Bye-laws. However, any man who became owner of a 
plot of land on a system that might be described as 
a purchase by hire arrangement could easily build his 
own cottage, and that was a further inducement for him to enter 
into the scheme. If the experiment proved nothing else, it 
showed to the full that the ambition of the peasant is to get on 
the land for himself, and that where this is practicable, the rural 
exodus tends to stop altogether. Another, and very different 
example, was referred to in our pages last week. This is the 
work done by the Northern Allotments Association, which 
has carried out a plan which was on a considerable scale, 
and readily taken advantage of by the workers. If further 
proof were necessary of the ardent desire of the peasant to 
become tenant or owner of a piece of land, it would be found in 
the facility with which great landlords are able to dispose of 
their small holdings. Even in Norfolk, which has always been 
famous as a county where farming is carried on in large 
tenancies, one of the most important landlords tells the 
writer that it is the small holdings that let most easily, 
and on which his tenants are most prosperous; but this 
is in direct contrast to what has happened under the 
Small Holdings Act—a _ piece of legislation that was 
originally designed to effect what so many private owners have 
brought about. That it is not doing so has been shown by the 
answers of Ministers in the House of Commons, and in Blue 
Books issued by them. The operations under this Act have 
been trivial in the extreme. Nor is the reason far to seek. It 
cannot be taken as evidence of any dearth of men who are 
willing to engage in the industries that come compendiously 
under the name of /a petite culture, since, as we have shown, 
where private enterprise has opened the way there has been 
an abundance of people ready to follow it. The difference 
lay in this—that the labourer found the terms not sufficiently 
favourable to tempt him. It is, therefore, of no use drawing 
up a Bill at all unless there is some assurance beforehand 
that the financial clauses will be of a nature t» make it 
easy for the labourer to become either the tenant or the pro- 
prietor of the small holding. The question at the moment then 
is whether the Committee appointed to look into the matter 
consists of men who have sufficiently enquired into the wants and 
means of those in whose interests the enquiry is being held. 

In the past the bane of such legislation has been politics. It 
was not oily that each party was desirous of getting its own 
principles embodied in the various clauses--that was natural 
enough—but everything attempted aroused so many jealousies, 
and seemed to open up so many avenues of danger, that sate- 
guards were introduced till they nullified the spirit of the measure. 
It is earnestly to be hoped that when legislation is attempted 
on the lines of the report that sooner or later will be drawn 
up by the present Committee, partisanship will for the time 
being be laid aside. The object aimed at is a rehabilitation 
of the peasant upon the soil, and it is one on which the 
various parties can scarcely have a difference of opinion. 
They may start with quite different premisses, but in 
every case the conclusion is inevitable that it is for the 
good of the country as a whole, as well as for the good of 
the class more immediately concerned, that rural England should 
have a healthy and numerous population. This has been 
recognised probably any time during the last thousand years, 
but it has become more immediately pressing at the present 
time because of the immense growth of our towns, and the desire 
of country people to flock into them. Nothing can prevent 
them doing this, and, indeed, the very essence of the whole 
matter is that the country should be the recruiting ground for 
the great army of industry which carries on our commercial 
enterprise. 

We are far from running down town life in any 
way. It is not in the field, but in the city, that the 
great work of the world is done; only the battle is fought 
by armies who are continually suffering from the diseases 
incidental to the life they have to lead. The want of fresh air, 
and the trial of the nervous system by the fever and noise of 
town life, tend to lessen vitality, especially in the second and 
third generations, whereas the restful quiet life in the country 
has the effect, as it were, of fostering strength and giving youths 
something to fall back upon when they have to fight the great 
battle of life. Yet we can never expect people to stay in the villages 
simply because we have certain philosophical reasons to show 
that it is best for the general welfare that they should do so. 
They must have what they consider sufficient material induce- 
ment, and, as far as we can see, the only practical step in this 
direction taken up to the present time has been the establish- 
ment of small holdings. 


Our Portrait [lustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Marjorie, 
daughter of Mr. Richard and Lady Combe of 33, 
Lennox Gardens, W. 
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HE meeting of the Czar and the Kaiser has been 
effected in circumstances sufficiently dramatic to 
please even that supreme actor the Emperor 
William himself, and foreign newspapers are full of 
surmise and speculation as to what may be the 

result. One of the conjectures is that the Emperor William is 
desirous of creating a quadruple alliance of Germany, Russia, 
France, and Italy against England; but as all the conversation 
that passed was perfectly confidential, and there is no reason to 
believe that anyone is in the confidence of either of the two poten- 
tates, it would be best to give slight attention to such rumours. 
For many a long day to come Russian friendship will count for 
extremely little in European politics, and the German Emperor 
is at bottom too shrewd and unsentimental to attach undue 
importance to it. The incident will probably be found in the 
end to have very little importance in the history of nations. 


From the agricultural point of view it is a matter of satisfac- 
tion that no General Election is going to take place just now. 
During the next few weeks the attention of country people will 
be wholly devoted to the work of gathering in the harvest of the 
year, and it is of all times the least convenient for holding meet- 
ings. Another point is that, although not nearly so much labour 
is done nowadays by migratory workers as used to be, still 
there is a certain displacement during the harvest, and the 
practical effect of holding an election would be that some of 
these would be temporarily disfranchised. A good many years 
ago—we forget the exact date—a General Election was held 
about this season, and complaints were then made_ that 
those engaged in hoeing, having in some cases travelled a 
considerable distance to carry it on, were unable to vote. It 
would be much worse if the General Election were in August. 
On the other hand, autumn is very suitable for the purpose. 
There is a general slackness on the farms when the stackyard 
has been filled and the roots are taken up. We cannot expect 
politicians to accommodate themselves entirely to the convenience 
of those engaged in rural labour, but, all other things being 
equal, autumn would be the best time to fight out the old fight 
between Whig and Tory. 

We hope that the anonymous donor who has offered to give 
£10,000 towards the purchase of Barrington Court, Somerset, 
in order to ensure its preservation, will be supported by the 
public. About £1,500 more is required, and Mr. Nigel Bond, 
the secretary of the National Trust for Places of Historic 
Interest, has made an appeal for subscriptions in order to 
raise that amount. Barrington Court is well worth pre- 
serving, as must be patent to those who remember the 
pictures we published of it some time ago. It is a Tudor house, 
dating from the middle of the sixteenth century, and is built of 
Hambhill stone. As Mr. Bond says, however, it has fallen on 
evil days. About eighty years ago the house was almost gutted, 
and the gutted portion is now little more than a shell of great 
beauty, while the remainder is occupied as a farmhouse. The 
great hall is used as a cider store. Some alterations have 
already been made, and there has been a proposal to remove 
the house altogether into a different county. Mr. Nigel Bond 
has done good service in directing attention to the matter. 





The end of July is the period of the year at which the tallest 
and stateliest of all our wild English plants come into blossom. 
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As is natural at a time when dews are generally slight and the 
heat of the sun most powerlul, it is by the sides of streams and 
pools that the July flora is richest and most varied. At the time 
when the hedge-banks and copses were bright with primroses, 
violets, and bluebells, the stream-sides had little to show but dry, 
brown sedge. Now a very vivid note of colour is struck by 
the purple willow-herb, the brighter purple spikes of the tall 
loosestrife, and the pale lilac plumes of the downy hemp agrimony. 
But even in the driest situations there are one or two species 
which blossom with particular profusion and gaiety in the 
tropical weather of July. One of these is the common rag- 
wort, which stripes and sp!ashes with brilliant yellow wide spaces 
of waste and barren soil. Another anda much more delicate 
blossom is the beautiful chicory, or succory, which flourishes on 
many chalk and limestone soils, though it is curiously local, and 
has this year been particularly fine. It is often seen by the 
dustiest roadsides, and is sparse and fibrous in growth; but 
nothing is more beautiful than the large, fringed, sky blue 
blossoms, which only unfold themselves in sunshiny weather, and 
in the hottest hours of the day. 





The most remarkable blaze of colour, however, of any 
3ritish blossom is produced in July by a plant of low and 
creeping habit—the common yellow stonecrop. This strange 
plant spreads over the dry ground in a clinging, unbroken 
carpet, and at the time of its blossoming the effect is one of 
surprising brilliance, as the closely-massed flowers are of an 
extraordinarily deep and fiery yellow—not unlike gold. In 
certain parts of the country the white candytuft has escaped 
from gardens and established itself in the same soil, and where 
it is interspersed in silvery bands and streaks among the blazing 
sheets of golden stonecrop blossom, the effect is one of unequalled 
splendour. 

SOONG 
Oh, purer than the day new-born, 
More candid than the pearléd morn, 
Come soon and sct the day in tune 
All thro’ the sun-bathed afternoon, 
Come soon! 
Oh, sweeter than the roses be, 
Subtier than balm or rosemary, 
Come now, and ‘neath this orchard bough 
Set your cool lips to my hot brow, 
Come now! 
More rhythmic when you step than tunes 
Waft o’er the waves in summer moons, 
Stay here, and in my longing ear 
Murmur the words I crave to hear, 
Rest here! 
Here, in the shadowy sacred place, 
Close up your eves, hide your dear face, 
And in these shadows sink to rest. 
Now the cool night falls; dear and blest, 
Now sleep, a dim and dreamless sleep, 
Whilst I watch over you and keep 
Your soul from fears. Now sleep! 
Oh, purer than the morning light, 
ini more bel ved than dead of night, 
Come soon to set the world in tune 
From midnight till the dial marks noon: 
Irrom dawn till the world’s end. Com’ svon! 
Come soon! 

ForD MADOX HUEFFER. 


One of the most characteristic sizns of the end of the Loadon 
season is the appearance in the streets and sq iares of thie 
lavender sellers, whose quaint and musical cry, the last of the 
well-known ‘cries of London,” has already made itself heard. 
The lavender flowers are picked and made up into bundles for 
these street sales a fortnight or three weeks betore the bulk of the 
crop is gathered for distillation, one reason being that the seeds 
when ripened become loose, and will not stand much travelling. 
At the two great centres of lavender-growing— Mitcham in Surrey 
and Hitchin in Hertfordshire—as well as in various villages ot 
Kent, the crop this year is an unusually fine one, and owing to 
the abundant summer sunshine it has ripened particularly early. 
A good deal of lavender has been grown recently in Kent and 
Surrey between the rows of trees and bushes in fruit gardens, in 
whicn situation it has been found to thrive particularly well. 

The theatrical manager has been raising his lament, and 
asserting that the past season has been one of the worst ever 
known in London. One of the causes by which he tries to 
account for this is the growing habit of spending week-ends in 
the country. Saturday, time out of mind, has been a great 
theatre evening, as it usually happens that the head of the 
household has that one night completeiy at liberiy, with no 
responsibility upon him to rise early in the morning. 
Instead of going to the theatre, however, it is said that people 
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now go to the country for the week-end, to the great detriment 
of the managers’ finances. We do not, however, know that 
there is a great deal in this ingenuous reasoning. It is more 
probable that if there has been a falling off in the attendance at 
theatres during the past year-—and we are not quite sure that such 
has been the case—it is due to the same reason that has caused 
a lessened consumption of champagne and fine cigars; that is 
to say, times are not good, and people for the moment have less 
to spend upon luxuries. It is usually considered that books are 
the first things to be cut off. and the theatre comes next, with 
the champagne and cigars following. That explanation, at any 
rate, has as much common-sense as the one put focward by the 
theatrical manager. 


—_—-——— . 


By a curious coincidence that could not possibly have been 
meditated beforehand, just in the midst of the agitation about the 
alleged sale to the Germans of a Welsh coal-field, the Quarterly 
Review has come out with an interesting article upon the subject. 
The end of the disquisition is reassuring. The writer endorses 
the opinion of the House of Commons Committee that, on the 
facts and opinions now before us, we may assume that we have 
enough coal to last the country between four and six hundred years, 
He gives a very wide margin, but that was inevitable if it be taken 
into account that the calculation does not profess to be certain, 
and in future the rate of consumption is almost bound to vary. 
Either the inventions of this or succeeding centuries will make 
greater demands upon our store of fuel, or they will make less. 
It is reassuring to notice as time goes on the pessimist finds less 
ground for his lamentation. Forty years ago the late Lord 
Armstrong sounded what was then considered a note of warning 
when, at one of the meetings of the British Association, he 
drew attention to what he called the exhaustible nature of our 
coal-fields. The cue was taken up by Frofessor Stanley Jevons 
among others, and from that time up to 1goo there were abundant 
forecasts of the failure of our coal supply. 





The interest created by such speculation nowadays is 
purely imaginative, as what will have happened five or six 
hundred years hence can scarcely be called a practical question. 
Besides, the visible supply of coal is now much larger than it was 
when the Commission sat in 1871, and this means, of course, 
that we have made many discoveries in the interval. Again, 
science has done so much that the general belief is that, 
if one kind of fuel were exhausted, it would be possible to 
invent another. Still, it is impossible not to reflect that the 
prosperity of Great Britain has been, to a large extent. due to 
its coal-fields. Had not these been developed long before any 
similar mining had taken place on the Continent, the mercantile 
supremacy of England would not have been so assured as it 
was during the whole of the nineteenth century. If our coal- 
fields reilly became exhausted, the result would be to place 
all Powers on an equality, for we could scarcely expect that 
science would discover anything which would be in the nature 
of a British monopoly. However, that is merely a curious 
speculation. The facts of the case are quite reassuring. 

Those who are interested in the life-histories uf the more 
primitive types of the world’s avifauna will do well to visit the 
great aviary at the gardens of the Zoological Society, where they 
will have the rare pleasure of seeing four downy chicks of the 
screamer (Chauna chavaria). Just now they look rather like 
animated balls of buff-coloured down. Their beaks are black, 
there is a small black patch in front of each eye, the rest of the 
body is without markings of any kind, a point wherein they differ 
from the young of ducks and many geese, but resemble the 
swans. The screamer may be regarded as the father of all the 
geese; he is a connecting link between the fowls on the one 
hand, and the geese, swans, and ducks on the other, and on 
this account is heid in high esteem by ornithologists. Further- 
more, the screamer is a bird which has flown in the face of 
Destiny, for by nature he seems to have been intended to bea 
leader among the fowls of the air, having a skin that is literally 
bursting with air; yet in spite of this he prefers the water, and 
swims with ease, though the conventional webbed feet have been 
denied him. He is one of the few birds whose wings are armed 
with spurs. 


No one who has been much in the habit of yachting or 
otherwise coasting around the shores of England and Scotland 
can have much doubt as to the answer to the question that we 
often have heard asked lately, whether or no the sea-birds areon the 
increase. If the gulls, for example, have not increased in actual 
numbers, they must have changed their habits in a singular 
manner and in a marked degree, to bring them so much more 
numerous!y about the boats in harbour. In point of fact, there is 
no reasonable doubt that the increase that we note is actually 
numerical and not duetomere change of habit. Ofcourse they vary 
in their. favourite places of resort, with the varying seasons, and 
during the breeding-time almost all are away at the different 
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recognised nurseries, for all gulls are very gregarious in their 
nesting habits. South Country fishermen speak with no uncertain 
testimony to the increase of the shags and larger cormorants 
that feed so largely, indeed exclusively, on fish. Their testimony 
no doubt is biassed, but for all that there are sufficient reisons to 
give it every credit. The puffins, which devour such an immense 
quantity of small fry, are also increasing in numbers. In one of 
their breeding-places, Annet Island, in Scilly, they now occupy 
considerably more space than used to be honeycombed by their 
burrows. 


Want of space prevents us this week from devoting to the 
exhibition of cheap cottages at Letchworth the attention it 
deserves; but if it had served no other purposs, it would not have 
been held in vain, since it gave occasion for an important speech 
by the Duke of Devonshire. The movement for reforming the 
Building Bye-laws will be immensely strengthened by his 
support and assistance. He said, in the course of his reply, 
that the question, he took it, was whether the bye-laws 
were not in too many cases adapted rather to the wants 
of the town than to the country, and whether they did not in too 
many cases entail unnecessary expense upon the building of 
cottages. These are the objectious which we have continually 
urged against the bye-laws, and which now have been stated in 
the Duke’s most impartial and temperate manner. His speech 
will be of incalculable value to those who are trying to get the 
new Bill through Committee. 

THE LITTLE CRIPPLE. 
The birds are singing on every tree, 
Swinging, winging from tree to tree; 
But there’s no more springtime for such as me. 
The buds are blowing out on the lea, 
Golden, purple, and ivory ; 
But there’s no more growing or bloom for ime. 
My years have numbered but five times three, 
And here I lie like a fallen tree, 
And the young Spring passes and pities me. 
For the Hand of God stayed my growth for m., 
The Angel Pain took my youth from me, 
And the long, long years hold no sooth for me. 
The birds are singing on every tree, 
The buds are blowing out on the lea; 
But there’s no more springtime for such as me! 

DoROTHY FRANCES GURNiY. 


The warning given the other day by Dr. Crichton Browne 
is one that should not pass unheeded. He says that unless 
greater attention is paid to eye troubles in children a time will 
soon arrive when half the people in this country will be blind. 
It is a notorious fact that both boys and girls of the present day 
are much more deficient in eyesight than was the case with an 
earlier generation. What the reason is it would be difficult to 
say. One obvious cause, no doubt, is that little children are 
made to read small print much more than used to be the case ; 
also in those kinder zarten classes which are now part and parcel 
of our educational system many of the pretty accomplishments 
taught to young children strain the eyesight very considerably, 
and this for some time past has, by thoughtful people, been 
regarded as an objection to the whole kindergarten system. 
The general tendency is to send children to school far too soon 
and cram them too much. If they were allowed to run practically 
wild till about seven years of age, they would gain in physical 
stamina, and we doubt whether they would lose much in mental 
education. 

The plague of mice and voles that has afflicted many gardens 
in Sussex, perhaps more severely than any other county, seems 
to have spent its course, and after the singular manner common 
to many of the small rodents their myriads have disappeared only 
a little less completely and quickly than they first came into 
evidence. In one famous Sussex garden they were being trapped 
at onetime at the rate of 200 aday. Natural agencies, however, 
of a kind that we are not yet quite able to understand, are mainly 
responsible for their destruction. It was the same with the 
rabbit plague in Australia. Hunting with dogs and shooting 
made the rabbits only more cunning, wild, and hard to exterminate ; 
poisoning had a certain effect, but the best results were ultimately 
obtained by introducing the rabbits’ natural foes, namely, stoats 
and weasels. For a few years after their introduction no diminution 
of the rabbits was observed. Then it was remarked that no 
young ones were seen, and finally, to-day, one will not see a 
rabbit on ground that used to be literally alive with them. 





The loss of the Khyber in Porthloe Cove, near the Land’s 
End, in one of the fierce gales of March, has been the subject 
of a Board of Trade enquiry, and the report on the matter has 
lately been published. The Khyber anchored in an insufficiently- 
protected spot, and was blown right away from her moorings. 
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The interesting part of the report, however, is more general in 
iis bearing. It criticises the character of the Cornish coast, so 
cliff-bound and destitute of adequate harbours is this part, and 
emphasises the necessity of a better outlook and coastzuard 
service along a seaboard of this nature, a more efficient and far- 
reaching rocket apparatus, if that be possible, and, especially, 
the adoption of a better means of signalling to the mainland 
during stormy weather from lightships and lighthouses. It is 
stated in the report that in such lighthouses as the Longships 
and the Wolf it is often not possible to open the shutters for 
signalling when the wind is high. 


LORD 


QUALLY 
to the 
agricu.- 
turist and 
the lover 

of landscape, 
Underley, Kirkby 
Lonsdale, West- 
morland, pos- 
sesses the very 
ereatest interest. 
Ruskin, who 
visited the place 
in 1875, thought 
the district one of 
the most beautiful 
in England: 
‘¢ Whatever moor- 
land, hill, and 
sweet river,” he 
said, ‘‘and English 
forest foliage can 
be at their best, 
is gathered there.” 
And again, ‘“‘I do 
not know in all 
my own country, 
sull less in France 
cr Italy, a place ; 
more naturally — Copyright. 
divine, or a more 

priceless possession of true ‘Holy Land.’” One has but to look 
at the fertile valley divided into two by the river Lune, and 
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The world may be divided into people who like bananas 
and people to whom they seem to taste like soap or tallow 
candles ; but for either of the two it is possible that the new kind 
of banana, which has lately been imported from Barbados and is 
now on the London market, we believe for the first time, may 
have attractions. The Barbados banana has a dark reddish 
skin, and its flavour is cleaner and brighter, with less of the 
vegetable and sweet potato suggestion, than the ordinary green 
or yellow skinned banana. The first consignment is to be 
regarded as experimental, and should it prove a success and 
the fruit is appreciated a regular supply is promised. 


HENRY BENTINCK’S LIVESTOCK. 


circumscribed by 
the blue moun- 
tains, to recognise 
that this, in the 
language of Scrip- 
ture, is a land of 
milk and honey. 
In Lord Henry 
Bentinck it has an 
enlightened _ pro- 
prietor, who in his 
own way has done 
much for the 
advancement 
of agriculture in 
the district and 
those who are 
engaged in it. He 
is a breeder whose 
ambition has been 
not so much to 
win prizes in the 
showyard, though 
even there he has 
not gone without 
laurels, as to 
provide sires that 
would help _ his 
tenants to breed 
“COUNTRY LIFE.” the very highest 
class of farmstock. 
His policy in this respect has been consistently carried out since 
he came into the estate, and we can conceive of none more 
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calculated to add to the value of the different holdings. 
effect is very visible on the tenantry, who, when once they get a 


footing on the estate, are very loth to leave it, 
and the relations between landlord and tenant 
are perfect from every point of view. 

However, we have to-day to do more with 
the land in the home farm than with that which 
is let to various tenants. The estate itself 
consists of about 25,000 acres, divided into 
180 farms. In consolidating the estate many 
of the holdings of those who previously were 
“statesmen” were extinguished, but Lord 
Henry Cavendish Bentinck was not to blame 
for that. As is well known, after the wastes 
had been enclosed, and the right to common 
pasturage forfeited, small holders over the 
entire area of England found it difficult to make 
a living; and the story of each of them is pretty 
much the same. In the bad years there grew 
up an embarrassment, with its consequent 
borrowing; and once a Joan had been obtained, 
the difficulties tended to increase until the land 
passed into other hands. 

Lord Henry Bentinck’s predecessor, Lord 
Bective, did not actually purchase from the 
small owners themselves, but from those to 
whom they had sold their land. In one case 
the vendor had purchased from no fewer than 
seven persons, and these in turn had bought 
from no fewer than twenty-four “¢ statesmen,” 
who had held the land amongst them. As far 
as possible the farmers have been encouraged 
to remain on their occupations, and the estate 
might even now be called one of small holdings, 


as no farm is more than 500 acres in extent, and only fourteen 
are above 300 acres, while there are seventy-five bet ween 100 acres 
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and 300 acres, and 120 of still smaller area, of 
which seventy-four might be classed as allot- 
ments, as they range from one to ten acres. Itis 
pleasant to note also that only in few instances 
have new men been brought in. Many of the 
present holders are the direct descendants of those 
who once owned the small farms, the only differ- 
ence being that they pay rent where their fore- 
fathers paid interest. A great deal of capital has 
been paid out in providing suitable and convenient 
buildings for them, and whoever knows the 
small proprietorships in England is aware of 
the wretched housing that existed, and still 
exists to a large extent, both for human beings 
and for the four-footed servants of the farm. 
Ruin and decay are written over nearly every 
one of them, and there is scarcely anything that 
is not more or less out of repair and unmended. 
One notable advantage of living under a great 
landlord is that he is generally willing to provide 
accommodation in the way of building. 

Lord Henry Bentinck’s home farm con- 
sists of about 300 acres, of which the soil 
varies greatly, some overlying limestone, other 
the Kirby slate. It is a good country for 
shorthorns, and in Lord Bective’s time the herd 
was a very celebrated one, and no money was 


spared to make it one of the best in England. In 1873 three 
cows were imported from America at a cost of £11,306 55s., 
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and the value of the animals kept on the estate may be 
judged from the results achieved at the sales. From the three 


American cows, stock of no less value than 
£20,000 was sold at the sale of 1874; fifty- 
five animals brought £19,677, or the magnificent 
average of £357 15s. each. That was at a time 
when a sort of shorthorn fever was on; but in 1880, 
after it had had time to cool down, another saie 
was held, at which sixty-two animals were sold 
for £9,783, or an average of £157 each, which 
still may be described as a very splendid result. 
Subsequent sales, though on a smaller scale, 
were equally satisfactory in their results, but on 
Lord Bective’s death interest in the herd seems 
to have died away, until 1897, when the founda- 
tion of a new herd was begun. The old idea 
of Lord Bective was very considerably modified, 
and in the selection of animals for the revived 
herd great care was taken to obtain shorthorns 
with the best dairy qualities, thus anticipating 
the object of the society which was formed the 
other day. Milk has been considered as of the 
very highest importance, and the herd is 
managed on the most modern principles, with 
the view to keep in it only those animals 
which would be of the highest value in dairy 
farming, while bulls have been chosen with the 
view of their becoming the most desirable sires 
for those who are breeding dairy cows in the 
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district. The average of the herd, including 
heifers, is about 650gal. of milk per annum, 
which is generally considered quite a high 
standard to attain. 

In our illustrations will be found some 
vood examples of shorthorn dairy cows. In 
the group of four, for instance, one is Heroine V., 
oan, calved on July 30th, 1896. By Royal 
reton, at the London Dairy Show she obtained 
first prize as a heifer in milk, entered in the 
tlerd Book. The red cow is Gay Flower, 
iived on March 2oth, 1896, by Charity Lad out 

Gay Beauty. Muriel Lorn, roan, is by 
Crown Prince, and was calved on February 2nd, 
jor, while Stray Planet, red and white, by 
olden Treasure, was calved on November 30th, 
97. The very promising white bull calf, 
reedom’s Prince, was calved on August 14th, 
o4, his sire being Daisy Prince, and his dam 
reedom’s Beauty. He was a prize-winner at 
e Wharfedale Agricultural Show at Otley. 
‘he bull, Forever, is a roan, by Red Star 
it of Johnby Rose III., and was calved on 
ine 14th, 1902. 


HLOWERS OF THE 
CORNFIELD. 


S the cornfields turn yellow in the hot 
sunshine of the dog days, numerous 
flowers spring up amid the ripening 
grain—noxious weeds, it may be, in 
the eyes of the farmer, but with a 

creat charm for the artist, the poet, and the 
botanist! Most conspicuous, and perhaps most 
beautiful, of the blossoms of the harvest-feld, 
“the regal red poppies” lift their gay heads 
amid the golden wheat, oats, or barley, to 
which they form such an admirable contrast ; 
but they are not confined to cultivated land. 
Railway cuttings, cliffs, patches of waste ground 

especially near the sea—the roadside, and 
even rubbish-heaps are decked with the brilliant 
blooms of the only really scarlet wild flower we 
possess. 

Poppies grow in profusion in newly-turned 
land, and their luxuriant growth on many a 
battle-field, as well as their ruddy hue, no doubt 
eave rise to the belief that these ‘‘ red soldiers 
of the yellow corn” sprang from the blood of 
the slain. Classical legend, too, associated 
“the slumbrous poppies” with bloodshed not 
only from their hue, but because, owing to their 
narcotic properties, the Papaveracee family 
were dedicated to sleep, night, and death, 
though Ceres and Diana also claimed the wild 
Poppy: 

The blossom, nodding on the slender 
stalk, was often likened to a human head, 
and all schoolboys know the story of the advice 
sent by Tarquin the Proud to his son Sextius, 
who asked for advice concerning the government 
of the conquered city of Gabii. Tarquin gave 
no verbal reply to his son’s messengers, but led 
them to the garden, where a number of poppies 
grew, and cut off with a stick the heads of the 
tallest flowers, bidding the messengers go back 
and tell his son what they had seen him do. 
In obedience to this hint, Sextius immediately 
put to death the chief citizens of the town! 
Medieval piety saw in the centre of the red 
poppy a representation of the holy cross, and, 
as the flower was in full glory about Holy 
Rood Day (September 14th), it was considered 
a most appropriate blossom for the festival. 
According to another old tale, the flowers 
sprang from the blood of the dragon killed 
by St. Margaret : 


‘‘ And poppies a sanguine mantle spread, 

For the blood of the dragon St. Margaret shed.” 

We have five species of wild poppy, four 
of which are red. The commonest is the field 
poppy, corn rose, gipsy rose, or headache— 
ihe last due to the heavy odour and narcotic 
,roperties of the plant: 

‘*Red poppies that in cornfields dwell, 

Called headaches from their sickly smell.” 
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Children are often warned not to gather the bright flowers 
lest a headache should follow; but in some counties those who 
pluck the poppy are supposed to have their hands covered with 
warts, and in Ireland sore eyes are said to be the penalty for 
gathering the ruddy blossoms! The field poppy is the Papaver 
rhzas of the botanist, and a number of its showy heads nodding 
and swaying amid grass and corn may well remind us of “the 
thin red line” of an advancing army. The plant is not common 
north of the Tay, but abounds in England and Ireland. The 
paler P. dubium extends North to Shetland. This species has 
long smooth seed-vessels, while those of the field poppy are 
round—a fact which has gained them the name of cheese-bowl 
with country children. The prickly-headed poppy (P. hybridum) 
has crimson blossoms, with a black disc and round hispid fruit. 
It is rare in Ireland and Scotland. ‘The smallest British poppy 
is P. argemone, whose pale red or pink flowers may be found 
in waste places all through the summer and autumn, but it is 
not very common in cornfields, where the handsome opium 
poppy (P. somniferum) may sometimes be found. Its blossoms 
are large, and either white, with a purple spot at the base of 
each petal, or of a bluish purple. It has quite established itself 
in Kent, but it is not indigenous, having been introduced from 
Southern Europe or Asia. The milky juice supplies opium, and 
it is the Lethean poppy of Vergil, the plant said to have been 
created by Ceres, that through eating its seeds she might obtain 
sleep, and forget her grief for her lost Proserpine. 

In charming contrast to the ruddy flame of the poppies we 
find the true-blue flowers of the cornflower (Centaurea cyanus), 
which owes its rustic names of blue-bottle, blue-bonnet, blue-cap, 
and blue-blow, and the [French bluet, to its beautiful colour. 
Country folks cali it hurt-sickle, because the rough stem and calyx 
were supposed to turn the blades. The generic name is derived 
from the Centaur Chiron, who was said to have discovered the 
vulnerary properties of ‘the gem of the harvest coronet,” which 
he used to cure the wound he had received from Hercules. The 
knapweed, hardhead, and star-thistle belong to the same genus of 
the order of the Composite. Culpeper said that cornflowers 
transplanted from the cornfield to a garden, “ especially towards 
thefullmoon . . . will grow more double than they are, and 
many times change colour.” He added that they would cure 
wounds, bruises, fevers, and the bites of insects and reptiles, that 
the seeds and leaves taken in wine would ward off the plague and 
other infectious diseases, while the juice, dropped into the eyes, 
would take away all heat and inflammation. The flower is much 
esteemed on the Continent; in some places it is known as 
St. Stephen’s crown. The Germans are very fond of the gay 
blue flowers, and the cornflower was the favourite blossom of the 
Emperor Wilhelm I. The story goes that he loved it because 
his mother, the good and beautiful Queen Louisa of Prussia, 
once rested in a cornfield with her children, when she was flying 
from Berlin, as Napoleon advanced towards that city, and amused 
the little ones by making them wreaths of the blue blossoms. 
Consequently, German girls on festive occasions often wear 
wreaths or bouquets of die korn-blumen. 

Another plant used in rural fortune-telling is the pretty, but 
not very common, Adonis flower, said to have sprung from the 
blood of that hapless youth. Its scientific name, Flos Adonis, 
refers to the same legend, and the Germans call it Adonisréschen, 
and Blutstropschen (little blood-drops), while in Syriait is known 
as the blood-drops of Christ. In France, as well as in our 
own land, the red blossom with the darker centre gained it the 
title of pheasant’s eye, while the Dutch term it devil’s eye. 
In olden days it was known as May-flower, red maithes, red 
morocco, and red camomile, while Gerarde says, ‘‘Our London 
women do call it rose-a-rubie.”” According to country superstition, 
the girl who has not a lover before the Adonis flower blossoms 
will not have one for the year! 

Oddly enough, while this pretty blossom, like the poppy and 
the cornflower, has attracted the notice of the poets, very little 
attention has been paid to the remarkably handsome corn- 
cockle, Githago segetum, formerly known as Agrostemma, or 
crown of the field. Its pale rose-purp!e velvety petals, at the 
top of the tall, slender stalks, are quite an ornament to the 
yellow corn; but the farmers hate the beautiful plant, for its 
numerous shining black seeds are injurious to the grain. 
The name comes from the Gaelic cogal, from cog, a husk, 
a bowl. 

It is curious what a number of purple flowers grow in the 
corn. The pale lilac blossoms of the cornmuint, noted for its 
unpleasant odour, may be found in every harvest-field. The 
little field-madder, Sherardia arvensis, displays its minute whorls 
of leaves and wee lilac flowers in the furrows from April to 
October, but it is by no means conspicuous, and may easily pass 
unnoticed. The rare purple cow-wheat, Melampyrum arvense, 
studs the cornfields of the Eastern Counties, Herts, Hants, 
and the Isle of Wight, being very abundant in the chalky fields 
over the Undercliff. The yellow and purple M. cristatum grows 
in fields and copses in the Eastern Counties. The seeds of this 
genus are like black grains of wheat, and there was an old 
superstition that if they were threshed with the corn and ground 
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into flour the bread made of it would be black. Melampyrum 
si mnifies black wheat. 

The corn-bell-flower, or corn-violet, is another purple 
blossom often found in cornfields, and occasionally cultivated in 
gardens. It rejoices in the imposing title of Specularia 
hybridum, from speculum, a mirror, because the coroila limb is 
supposed to represent a looking-glass; hence the popular name, 
Venus’s looking-glass. It is closely allied to the campanulas, 
and its mauve-and-blue flowers may be found in the Eastern 
Counties, Cornwall, and Kent, and a few other localities. The 
creeping bell-flower is another denizen of the cornfields. The 
root is creeping and the bluish purple flowers grow on one side 
of the slender stem. The handsome lilac knautia, or field 
scabious, rears its honey-scented mauve head high above the 
corn. This large Scabiosa arvensis, like the blue-purple or 
white S. succisa, or devil’s bit scabious, was formerly deemed 
efficacious in the cure of skin diseases. The little valerianella, 
Gerarde tells us, was ‘eaten with vinegar, salt, and oile, as 
other salades be, among which it is none of the worst.” 

In poor soil, and with bad farming, the purple and crimson 
thistles are often as common in the cornfields as they are in old 
pastures and by the roadside. The corn-thistle, or creeping 
plume-thistle (Cnicus arvensis), is the greatest plague to the 
farmer. The plant is much esteemed by insects, as the florets 
are full of nectar, and in the late autumn huge flocks of gold- 
finches, or thistle-finches, gather round the plume-thistles, 
clinging to the stiff stems, and feeding busily upon the silvery 
down. Donkeys feed upon the thistle, regardless of the sharp 
spines, and in olden days the young stems and leaves were 
cooked, and probably it is merely prejudice which prevents our 
eating these plants, when we appreciate the closely-allied cardoon 
and artichoke. Pliny declared that thistle-juice made the hair 
grow, while Culpeper said of the melancholy thistle (C. hetero- 
phyllus): ‘*The decoction of the thistle in wine being drank, 
expels superfluous melancholy out of the body, and makes a 
man as merry as a cricket.” This plant, however, does not grow 
in cornfields, but in hilly pastures and by mountain streams. 

The large handsome cotton-thistie (Onopordon acanthium) 
is generally considered to be the true Scotch thistle, with its 
appropriate motto, ‘*‘ Nemo me impune lacessit,”’ but, like the 
shamrock, there is some doubt as to which is the genuine 
‘“‘emblem dear to Scotland’s sons,” and all thistles seem to be 
looked upon as the particular flowers of the Scot, though we 
must hope that few of them follow the example of Burns: 

‘Tne rough burr-thistle, spreading wide, 
Among the bearded bear, 
I turned the weeder-clips aside, 
And spared the emblem dear!” 
His neighbours would scarcely bless him for this kind oi! 
patriotism. 

The pretty yellow corn-marigold (Chrysanthemum segetum), 
known long ago as gold, goules, and yellow bottle, grows freely in 
many parts of the country, and was one of the many blossoms 
dedicated in former days to the Blessed Virgin. The marigolds 
and Mary buds of Elizabethan writers, however, are either the 
garden-marigold, or Calendula, or the burnished golden marsh 
marigolds. 

The white clusters of the wild camomile and the corn- 
camomile are to be seen in almost every cornfield, as well as in 
waste places and by the roadside. Both plants possess anti- 
febrile and tonic properties, and are much used in rural medicine. 
Camomile tea is a favourite remedy, and the dried flowers are 
largely used for fomentations. 

Two species of trailing toadflax, the fluellin and luellin of 
old herbalists, are sometimes found in dry, sandy fields. The 
pretty blossoms are marked with reddish purple and yellow, and 
the plant was formerly used as a febrifuge and vulnerary. In 
similar situations, especially by the sea: 

‘* The pansies, pretty little Puritans, 
Come peering up with merry elvish eyes.” 

‘«« Pansies, that’s for thoughts,” as Ophelia said, aud the “ love- 
in-idleness ” and “little Western flower” of “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” is the “ jump-up-and-kiss-me ” and “ kiss-me-at- 
the-garden-gate” of country maidens, and the “ herb Trinity ” of 
pious folks of medieval days, so called either because of the 
three colours in the flower, or because it was in bloom on 
Trinity Sunday. Originally its name of heartsease belonged to 
the waliflower, but this dainty little viola has long usurped the 
title. ; 

The gay pink bindweed, or field convolvulus, displays its 
graceful leaves and blossoms among the furrows and by the 
pathways; the mischievous charlock, or wild mustard, dyes many 
a field golden with its flowers. In Ireland, where the plant is 
known as Pushoch buie, or yellow weed, it is said to have sprung 
up from the graves of those who died in the terrible famine 
year. It is a most troublesome weed, yet there is a certain 
beauty in a mass of its yellow bloom, which transforms many a 
patch of poor and badly-kept land into a veritable ‘ Field of the 
Cloth of Gold.” Maup E. SARGENT. 
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THE CURLEV., 


F all the cries of birds, that of the curlew is generally 
considered the most melancholy; perhaps from the 
associations connected with the scenery where it is 
found, for this bird loves quiet and solitary places. 
It is a familiar of the seashore during the greater 

part of the year, but during the nesting season resorts to high 
moorland, where it makes a small hollow among the moss and 
heather, and lines it with a little grass and moss. Nesting 


takes place, as a rule, early in April. The nature of: 


F, Heatherley. FEMALE CURLEW. Copyright. 
the bird is shy and wary, so that it is difficult to 
approach at any time other than the breeding season. Usually it 
utters nothing ex- 
cept that soft and 
melancholy note to 
which we have so 
often listened in 
the dusk, but on 
occasion it can 
make a shrieking 
such as comes 
from scarcely any 
other feathered 
throat. We _ re- 
member fishing 
excursionsin youth 
when it was the 
custom to walk 
over a high ridge 
of mountain land 
to the lonely burns 
that are a delight 
to the young fisher, 
for the sake of the 
bright-coloured 
little trout to be 
caught in numbers 
uncountable. 
Often when taking 
a cross cut the 
nest of a curlew 
would be dis- 
covered late in 
April or early in gy yiison. 
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May. If the birds were disturbed, they flew hither and thither 
above their foe with a clamour that must be heard to be 
realised. It was a very great feat of the photographer to 
secure the pictures which we have the pleasure of showing 
to-day. They‘ not only illustrate the habits of the bird, but 
give a fine idea of its handsome and stately appearance. (ter 
the nest has been made, it is usual for the hen to do most of the 
sitting, while on some neighbouring eminence the cock bird sits 
and keeps watch, giving a warning cry whenever anything 
approaches that he 
deems suspicious. 
They do not like 
much cover, as is 
proved from the 
fact mentioned 
by Mr. Harvey 
Brown that the 
most marked in- 
crease of curlews 
has taken place 
near Assynt, where 
a “vast extent of 
heather has been 
burnt; the whole 
face of one of 
Assynt’s vast 
mountains having 
been submitted to 
the flames from 
the shores up as 
far as the heather 
grew.” The object 
of this burning is 
for the sake of 
the deer, and at 
the sacrifice of 
grass ground. 
We used to find 
the nest most 
frequently in what 
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North part of the country “siacks,” that is to say, depressions 
near the top of the hills, which, in the particular part of the 
country alluded to, are covered, not with heather, but with grass 
eaten pretty close by the flocks of sheep. The nest with four 
eggs in it was photographed on May 8th and 12th; they were all 
arranged, as will be seen, with the thin end of the egg 
pointing to the centre. Unfortunately, something happened 
to frighten the birds, and this particular nest was found 
deserted on May 18th. The photographer tells us that 
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two or three feathers of an adult bird were lying new th: 
nest, and in the heather behind it was an egg-shell comprising 
about two-thirds of the blut portion, and containing the head 
ofa chicken. Later on, however, he was successfui in finding 
another nest which contained three eggs in the process of 
incubation. The parent birds were extremely wary, and it 
was not found possible to get photographs of them. On June rst 
all three eggs were hatched out, and a little chicken was found 
15ft. from the nest. The young birds are very good at conceal- 
ing themselves, and though a shepherd joined the photographer 
in the search for the otier two 
birds, they failed to find them. 
On June 3rd the shepherd, 
whilst walking along a sheep 
track which he had traversed 
twice daily for four months, 
licard the cry of young curlews, 
and found a nest about 2oft. 
from the path. There were 
two chicks in it just hatched 
and two chipped eggs; the 
cries came from the little 
chick inside one of the eggs. 
This was about one o’clock, 
and at six in the evening the 
down had dried and all the 
four chicks were exactly alike. 
Of his picture called “ The 
Female Curlew going to 
Nest,” he says, ‘“‘1 had this 
pair under observation from 
two p.m. to seven p.m., and 
made many notes on _ their 
habits. Briefly, the male is 
much bolder than the female. 
The female when off the nest 
was continually giving the 
alarm note ‘oi-oi-ci,’ which 
several times scared the male 
off the nest, but at last 
he refused to pay any other 
attention to her alarms, and, 
accordingly, when I came out of the rubbish-heap, although 
she gave the alarm, I managed to surprise him on the nest.” 
These notes, brief as they are, give us some idea of the 
charm connected with the pastime of photographing birds in the 
open air and amid their natural surroundings. We are not 
aware in what district our artist was working, but from our own 
experience it was likely to be a very pleasant and beautiful scene. 
At any rate, in the North Country, where the nests of these birds are 
usually found, the moorland at that time of the year is extremely 
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pleasant, especially when one is returning over the hills at dusk 
from fishing. 

The sun has gone down behind some of the higher hills, 
and the wind that always seem; to blow on these heights is fres' 
and cool. The noises which prevail, if we may be allowed a 
paradox, are such as intensify the feeling of stillness, for one can 
just hear the fall of water as the brook tumbles over the lyan 
and goes on its foamy way down a channel with a bed of gravel 
and hundreds of stones to be leapt over. The sheep are taught 
to go to the top of the hills 
over-night, a lesson easily 
picked up, because the nature 
of wild beasts is always to 
seek the crown of an emi- 
nence for safety. But in 
addition to that, the shepherds 
find that sheep do far better 
when kept on the_hill-tops. 
For one thing, the air is purer, 
and, in the second place, they 
get away from the insects and 
other pests that torment them 
in the valleys; so the dogs are 
trained to drive the flocks up 
hill as dusk comes on, and 
the bleating of the sheep 
mingles very naturally with 
the distant sound of falling 
water. In certain districts it 
is customary for the farm 
servants to blow a foddering 
horn at eight o’clock, when 
those who are in charge of 
horses are expected to come 
out and feed them, and this 
sound may often be _ heard, 
too, resounding in the valley, 
but coming from such a dis- 
tance that its effect is quiet 
and peaceful in the extreme. These are the most natural 
surroundings in which the nest of the curlew may be seen. But 
it would be a mistake to assume that it always goes to the hills 
for breeding purposes. Near the lochs on the Western Coast 
of Scotland they may be often found nes:ing quite in the 
neighbourhood of the sea, and birds are to be seen on 
the coast even in the middle of the breeding season. 
Herr Gatke, in his classical book on ‘Heligoland as an 
Ornithological Observatory,” tells us that large flocks and small 
companies of the curlew pass by and cross over the island 








THE CHICKS. Copyright. 
during both migration periods of the year, uttering as they fly 
along their far-sounding call-notes. He says that in autumn the 
numbers are particularly large during the long nights. He 
is of opinion that many must annually remain in_ their 
breeding-homes, “such being undoubtedly very old individuals, 
who feel themselves equal to sitting out the winter.” In proof 
of this he cites the observation that, when a sudden frost or 
snowfall comes in December or January in the regions of the far 
North or East, * countless numbers of these birds, together with 
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goilien plover, lapwings, and tringz, will be seen on the night 
preceding the advent of such weather making for the island amid 
great haste and noise.” He quotes from his diary of the night 
intervening between December 19th and 2oth, 1898: ‘* Myriads 
of N. arquatus mixed with countless numbers of smailer waders.”’ 
The spring migration begins very early, in a mild winter as early 
as the beginning of February. 


THE AGRICULTURAL RETURNS. 


AJOR CRAIGIE’S book on the agricultural statistics 
for 1904, which is issued by the Board of Agriculture 
and Fisheries, con ains many remarkable statements 
that give much to think about. One of these is that 
the shrinkage in the cultivated area of Great Britain 

is still going on. Between 1874 and 1884 the decline of arable 
acreage Was 914,000 acres, while the wheat price had fallen no 
less than 20s. per quarter; between 1884 and 1894 the price 
continued to shrink to the extent of 13s. per quarter, and the loss 
of arable land slightly exceeded 1,000,000 acres; but in 1g04 
Wheat prices regained a level which is some 5s. above the low 
records of the period just referred to, and still the loss of arable land 
has gone on to the extent of 945,000 acres; two-thirds of this reduc- 
tion has occurred since 1896. No doubt this has been due to the 
extension of urban boundaries, 
as a certain amount of land is 
annually taken away from agri- 
culture and used for the purpose 
of building houses and making 
vardens; but even after 
generous allowance has been 
made on this account, the 
shrinkage still remains very 
serious. Connected with this 
matter, we must take Major 
Craigie’s remarks on the 
quantity of agricultural hold- 
ings. In spite of all that has 
been done to providesmall occu- 
pations, both for tenants and 
owners, there has been a 
decrease of 801 in the number 
of agricultural holdings during 
the past year, and the average 
size has increased from 63°1 to 
63°2 acres. ‘To appreciate the 
full force of this fact, it should 
be borne in mind that already 
England has fewer small hold- 
inv; in proportion to its area 
tha any other country of 
Euope. It is noteworthy, too, 
tha: the decline has occurred in 
the smallest class of holdings; 
tha: is, in those between one and 
live acres, and those between 
fiv« and fifty acres. In regard 
to ‘ie larger holdings, in which 
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cf the cultivated land of the 
country is held, there is practi- 
cally no change. 

The prices obtained during 
1904 were more satisfactory 
than they have been for many 
seasons previously, but the price 
of wheat, as ascertained by the 
Corn Returns Act, was 28s. 4d. 
per quarter, or Is. 7d. above 
the average of the previous 
year, and higher than it has been 
in any year since 1898. Barley, 
however, fell in price. 

The agricultural imports 
are the subject of much interest- 
ing writing. Although the live- 
stock trade from the Argentine 
was stopped, the supply of fresh 
beef from that country increased 
by 523,o00cwt., or more than 
45 per cent., and the United 
States showed an increase of 
200,000cwt. in the supplies 
it sent us. Mutton, however, 
came in less quantities, the 
decline, as compared with 
1903, being 500,ooocwt., the 
failing off being especially 


Copyright. marked from New Zealand. 
This, probably, may be 
accounted for by the Australian drought. Butter imports, 


however, continue to grow in volume, and we received 180,o0ocwt. 
more in the past year than we did in 1903. It is satisfactory 
to note that the increase is traced to British Colonies, which 
nearly doub'ed their quota of 1903, while the decline was per- 
ceptible in the supplies which came from Denmark, France, Russia, 
Holland, and Spain. A curious fact is that the importation of 
condensed milk, which -vas a growing business up to 1goo, has 
since then been either stitionary or decreasing. We continue, 
however, to buy more ezgs than ever from abroad, Russia 
supplying by far the largest proportion. In regard to wheat 
and flour imports, it is noted that out of the grand total of 
118,000,o000cwt. the United States sent only 18,500,o00cwt., 
‘thus losing for the first time the pre-eminence that it has 
occupied in this respect for so many years,” and occupying only 
fourth place among the contributors of the year. India was first, 
closely followed by Russia and Argentina. The total importation 
of wheat flour has not been so small: since 1889; the total 
amount received (14,723,000cwt.) was not much over two-thirds otf 
the supply for the preceding year. 

In fruit, oranges and apples came in diminished quantities, 
but grapes, pears, and cherries were largely increased, the 
quantities of the two latter being twice those of 1903. Potatoes 
had been heavily imported in 1903, and they were still more so 
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in 1904. All of these imports came in larger quantities from 
France than from Germany and Belgium. As was to be expected, 
the imports of wool were considerably below the average. 

A section of the report which will be turned to with great 
interest is that which deals with the numbers of livestock in this 
country, the most notable fact in connection with which is that 
horses (especially for agricultural purposes), mares kept for 
-breeding, and unbroken horses form the largest total hitherto 
recorded, surpassing by nearly 8,000 the number returned 


GREEK AND MODERN 


T is well known that the Greeks in 
their art set a model for succeed- 
ing ages that is still the ideal 
of our present-day sculptors. But 
perhaps few people realise how 

closely we imitate the Greeks in other 
ways in our modern life. In athletic 
sports, for example, that have with us 
almost as great an importance as they 
had in Greece, there are many parallels, 
both in the nature of the events and 
the manner in which they were con- 
ducted. A modern athlete would 
scarcely feel strange at the great games 
of Olympia. He would find the usual 
special grounds carefully prepared for 
the various events: the runners’ course 
freshly dug and rolled in the stadium, 
soft earth for the long jumpers in the 
gymnasium, and for the wrestlers in the 
palzstra. As to the athletes themselves, 
the most striking difference, perhaps, 
would be that he would find that it was 
the exception, not the rule, to specialise 
in a particular event; for though the 
greatest glory was to win the stadion, 
or short foot race, next to thisin honour 
came, the pentathlum, with its five 
events—running, long jumping, throw- 
ing the discus, hurling the javelin, and 
wrestling; and the winner had to suc- 
ceed in three of these. The first illus- 
tration represents four pentathletes; two of the figures carry 
javelins, while the third holds a discus, and the fourth the 
‘‘halteres,” the weights used in the long jump. 

In earlier days questions of diet do.not appear to have 
entered much into the training, although we hear of certain 
athletes preferring special foods, and that all alike abstained from 
any form of alcohol. But in other respects the Greek athlete 
evidently went in for quite as strenuous a course of training 
as his successor to-day. For instance, before the Olympic 
games ten months’ preliminary training was compulsory for all 
competitors) who had further to be medically passed before 
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RUNNER ABOUT TO START. 
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entering. In view of the fact that the great games of Greece 
were part of religious festivals, and thus had a position of 
tremendous importance in the lives of the Greeks, the. prizes 
bestowed on the victors sound strangely inadequate. For all the 
successful competitor obtained in theory was a branch of olive, 
which was carried home and cherished as proudly as any of the 
cups and medals presented nowadays. Rut in practice the 
rewards of victory were such as seem to us absurdly great, 
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in 1896. The increase, as compared with 1903, is about 
I'5 per cent., and all counties share in it. The greatest 
increase is among unbroken horses under one year, which is 
a tolerably certain proof that our farmers have begun to 
breed horses. It is also satisfactory to find that the number of 
cattle in 1904 reached the highest total ever shown in Great 
Britain, a noteworthy advance having occurred among cows and 
heifers in milk or in calf, which now amount to 2,678,680, or 
90,472 more than in 1903. 


ATHLETICS. 








PENTATALETES. Copyright 
for the city whence the victor came loaded him with gifts, 
conferring on him freedom from taxes, maintenance at the 
public expense, and other privileges. 

In contrast to this, the unsuccessful competitor was treated 
with a surprising and surely undeserved amount of contempt and 
derision, for in one of Pindar’s odes there is a vivid description 
of one poor beaten wretch slinking home by byeways and dreading 
the reception that must await him. Possibly the dread and 
shame of defeat sometimes induced competitors to cheat; 
certainly at Olympia there still remains an imposing row of 
bases on which once stood the bronze statues erected out of fines 
levied for breaking the rules of the games. 
These rules were many and various, and many 
were identical with. those laid down now; but 
one rather curious one was that if a competitor 
withdrew from a contest after he had once 
entered he was to be subjected to a heavy fine. 
Of course, the games only gradually developed 
into the complicated and elaborate affairs that 
they were in historical times; the very first 
beginning of them was, according to legend, 
the institution of the short foot race. This race 
was over the single course, from one end of the 
stadium to the other, and because it was sup- 
posed to have been the earliest contest, it always 
held the chief place in the games. It was the 
short sprint of the Greeks, but does not corre- 
spond to our tooyds., for the stadium was 
invariably twice that length. However, the 
*‘diaulos,” or double course, is practically our 
quarter-mile, and in the longer distances of ten 
or twelve, and twenty or twenty-four lengths, 
we get parallels to our one and three miles. 
The shape of the stadium caused a great differ- 
ence in all races except the single course, since 
it was not circular, but long and narrow, with 
one or both ends semi-circular. Consequently the runners had to 
take a sharp turn at the end of each lap, while except at the turn 
they were running a straight course. Evidently this turn needed 
much practice, for the vases show athletes practising this one 
part of the race as a kind of drill, taking each movement 
separately. In early times, when all the runners turned round 
the same post, the turn‘ gave opportunities for foul play, and 
there are stories of one competitor tripping another at the post, 
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or seizing him by 

the hair to prevent 

his winning. But 

later, in the shorter 

distances at least, 

each runner had 

his own track and 

post to turn round, 

and probably the 

separate courses 

were roped off in 7 
much the same / 
way as they are Gj. 
now 1 | sprint 
races. For the 

start elaborate ar- 

rangemeits were 

made, and at 

Olympia the stone 

slabs are still to 

be seen, with the 

grooves at regular 

intervals, that had 

to be toed at start- 

ing. Theillustra- yy 744 
tion given is gene- 

rally considered to represent an athlete practising starts. As 
to the Greek methods in the actual running, the long-distance 
men ran in the most approved style of the present day, as is 
seen in the third picture. But the sprinters apparently employed 
a considerable amount of arm action, and took very long steps, 
rising well on to the toes. Still, in short-distance racing, nowa- 
days, many English runners swing the arms to some extent, and 
the sprinter, described in ‘‘ Badminton ” as ‘‘a whirling vision of 
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arms and legs,’ must have closely resembled the figures shown 
in another picture, who are Greek runners in the stadion race. 
Then there was the race in armour, which is here illustrated, an 
event highly praised by several of the Greek writers as a 
valuable preparation for war, and which is supposed to explain 
the famous running charge of the Athenians at Marathon. 
Perhaps next in importance to running, as an athletic sport, 
the Greeks held wrestling. This exercise also was of consider- 
ableantiquity, 
and it is curi- 
ous to note 
how theGreek 
vase - painters, 
illustrating 
the contests of 
Hercules and 
other heroes 
with giants or 
monsters, re- 
present the 
victor as em- 
ploying the 
tricks of the 
palestra, and 
overcoming 
brute force 
by superior 
skill. In true 
wrestling, as 
distinguished 
from the pan- 
cratium, much 
the same rules 
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and, as now, dif- 
ferent styles were 
popularin different 
localities. The 
form of wrestling 
followed at the 
Olympic festival 
is most closely 
parallel to the 
English North 
Country style of 
Cumberland and 
Westmorland. In 
both victory is 
secured by three 
falls, and he who 
falls first loses, 
while if both fall 
together the upper- 
most is not victor, 
but the bout is 
drawn. In _ both, 
too, much the 
same twists and 


GREEK SPRINTERS. Copyright. turns appear to be 


resorted toin order 
to lift the adversary from the ground and throw him. The picture 
here shows one such method of defeating an opponent, the 
preliminary movements for which are suggested on an 
unpublished vase in the British Museum. One wrestler has 
his right arm under his adversary’s right arm-pit, and his 
left arm across his back. He then, pulling his body sideways, 
will suddenly twist round and produce the positions shown in the 
figures, where he is just about to pitch his opponent head fore- 
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most over his own head. Similarly, in the Cumberland style, 
one man will swing round and give a sudden heave in order to 
lift and throw his adversary. 

The great difference between the latter style and the Greek 
lies in this, that in the English form each wrestler has to 
start with his hands clasped behind the back of the other, and if 
either looses his hold it counts as a fall against him. Whereas 
with the Greeks the preliminary grip was of very great import- 
ance, aS it 1s 
in the Lan- 
cashire style, 
and the open- 
ing move- 
ments to ob- 
tain it were 
apparently 
very similar. 
The wrestlers 
started at a 
short distance 
from one 
another, took 
two steps for- 
ward until 
their feet 
crossed, and 
then, arching 
the neck and 
shoulders, 
with arms for- 
ward and body 
contracted, 
waited and 








appear to have 
been enforced 
as with us, JM. Léon, 





watched for a 
favourable 
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“The Grip” shows a form of starting of 
which there are many examples, and 
presumably the Greeks were only 
allowed to catch hold above the waist, 
not anywhere, as in Lancashire. Except 
for the importance of the grip the 
Lancashire style resembles not so much 
Greek wrestling proper as the pancra- 
tium, a more brutal form; for in both 
these, after the wrestlers have fallen, 
tbe fight is continued on the ground, 
and does not end until one of the com- 3 , 
batants is sufficiently exhausted to 
acknowledge defeat. However, the 
comparison does not altogether hold, 

for in the Greek pancratium any form 

of attack was allowed, with but three 


exceptions. You might not strike with | 
the clenched fist, and you might not \ \ 
lite your opponent, nor gouge his eyes 4 \ 
out. 

That such barbarities were resorted 4 | 
to is proved not only by the prohibi- 
tion, but by several vases that show | 


such infringements of the rules. In \ 
the illustration given both pancratia:ts Pe = 
appear to have transgressed, for one 
is certainly about to strike with his fist, 
while the other seems to be biting his 
opponent’s arm. The umpire, therefore, 
with the victor’s wreath in his hand, steps forward to interfere, 
while a third combatant, who has drawn a bye, looks on. 

The illustrations are taken from engravings of vase paintings 
in the “ Monumenti Inediti dell’ Institute,” Vol. X., with the 
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which is from an engraving in 
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exception of “The Throw,’ 
Iartwig’s “ Meisterschalen,” Fig. 20, page 138. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


AMONG THE ROSES AND VARIETIES TO NOTE FOR AUIUMN PLANTING. 

IIIS is a wonderful Rose season, though the exhibitions, perhaps, 

have revealed nothing cut of the common in the way of specimen 

flowers; but those who wish for an abundance of bloom and a 

garden of scents and colour have cause to rejoice. The rambling 

hybrids and varieties, the Crimson Rambler and many of its clas:, 

have flowered as they have never done before, notwithstanding 

the sharp frosts of the end of May, which dashed the hopes of many 

exhibitors. We gathered a busel of dead and decaying flowers and seed- 

pods from the plants a few days ago, and this timely attention is well repaid. 

Many varieties bloom with such freedom that the plant is soon distressed, 

unless the flowers are removed before a seed-pod forms. Mlle. Laurette 

Messimy and Mme. Eugene Resal are illustrations of this, but by the timely 

removal of decaying flowers the plants are freshened and invigorated for a 

late summer and early autumn display. Several very promising novelties 

have been seen at the recent shows, and of these a note may well be made of 
the followirg. We intend to add these to our collection. 

J/me. Ravary.—A flower of perfect beauty, not only in form, but in 
colouring. It was in several collections at the exhibition of the Royal 
Horticultural Society in the grounds of Chelsea Hospital, and seemed to 
stand out from the gay throng. It is what is known as a Hybrid Tea, 
apparently strong in growtl, with dark green leaves, and flowers of the 
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7HE PANCRATIUM. Copyright. 
clearest apricot, darker in some than in others, but always beautiful. This 
mingling of apricot and orange passes as the flower ages to a salmon white. 
It was, we think, the most charming Rose in the exhibition, and we were 
told it was a success in the open garden. This recails the importance of first 
knowing how a plant will behave outdoors 
Bessie Brown is one of the most popular of 
exhibition Roses, but it is a grievous failure in 
the garden, the flowers hanging their heads as 
if ashamed to be seen there. 

Mrs. F. W. Flight.—This is unquestion- 
ably a good garden Rose. It is of the Rambler 
class, and was shown by Messrs. W. Cutbush 
and Son of Highgate at the recent National 
Rose Society’s exhibition in the Temple Gardens. 
It is almost without exception the freest in 
flower of any Rose we have seen, every 
shoot showing a dense mass of blocm, which 
passes with age to a delicate misty pink. It is 
a Rose for pergola, arch, and pillar. The 
Kkambler Roses have added a fresh joy to the 
summer garden. They are climbers, or whatever 
one is pleased to call them, so bright and gay, 
that we can never have too much of their 
wonderful colouring and effect. 

Betty,—A gold medal Rose from Messrs. 
Alex. Dickson, Newtownards, Ireland; we 
hope to give it atrial. It has great strength, 
and immense dark green leathery leaves, which 
display the large, handsome flowers to advantage. 
The petals are long and broad, and soft pink in 
colour, this deepening in the centre, where it is 
touched with buff. A rose suffusion appears on 
the outer side of the petals. 

Mrs. Myles Kennedy.—This is another 
gold medal Rose, shown by the same exhibitors. 
It is a more graceful flower than Betty, and with the same handsome form, 
the colour soft pink, which becomes deeper in the centre. 

Grace Molyneux.—This is also a Newtownards seedling of the most 
exquisite shading, which is best described as salmon pink, with very pale- 
coloured outer petals. We predict a great future for this Rose, not only for 
exhibition, but the garden also. 

David Harum.—A Rose that has been well spoken of, an American 
Hybrid Tea, which may be recommended for grouping in the garden. It is 
not too vigorous in growth for beds, and the colouring of the flower is very 
distinct, a mingling of peach and pink. It is certainly worth a triai. 

Prince de Bulgarie.—Not quite a new Rose, but rarely seen in gardens, 
though one of the most beautiful of the Hybrid Tea race. The flower is not 
large, but graceful and dainty, the colour of the tenderest rose, in which 
there is a suspicion of orange. A flower to gather for the house, and lovely 
in all ways. 

These are only a few of the good Roses that may be added to the list 
for autumn planting, and it is in the flowering-time that our choice may be 
made. 
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RANDOM NOTEs. 

The Loganberry and Mahdi.—These two hybrids, one American 
raised, and the other by Messrs. James Veitch and Co., Limited, of 
Chelsea, are fruiting just now with extraordinary freedom. . They are climbers 
of the most crnamental character, and have run along in one season yar:s of 
oaken fencing, covering it with long, sprawling, leafy growths, which have 
a certain beauty of colour, The fruits are the centre of attraction. 
Each shcot is almost breaking with the burden, which consists of berries of 
large size, resembling a magnified Raspberry, and of dull crimson colour. The 
flavour is, perhaps, a little too acid for some palates, but the flesh is firm, juicy, 
and the fruits have a virtue which the Raspberry does not possess, and that 
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is, they travel weil 
over long distances. 
The Loeanberry and 
Mahdi have been a 
source of much 
interest in the garden 
of the writer, and the 
time will come when 
they will take the 
place of the Rasp- 
berry for market. The 
fruits are more 
appreciated than those 
of the Raspberries for 
tarts and preserves. 
A vigorous thinning 
out of old wood is 
necessary after the 
fruiting is over, to 
allow the new wood to 
take its place and 
receive the necessary 
light and air, without 
which proper ripening 
is impossible. The 
fruit is borne on the 
previous year’s wood, 
hence the need of 
young growths. 

A New Carna- 
ttzon. — Mr. James 
Douglas of Edenside, 
Great Bookham, lately 


exhibited the finest border Carnation we have seen for many years. 


F. Mason Gocd. 
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ULRICH 


It is 


named Ellen, Countess of Radnor, and is a flower with the colour of the old 
Clove, though perhaps rather darker, but the form of the most perfect exhibi- 
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tion variety it is 
possible to conceive. 
The petals are broad, 
firm, and make up a 
flower of exceptional 
fulness and beauty. 
Unfortunately, it is 
only faintly scented, 
but the colour and 
form of the flower will 
make this a popular 
garden Carnation. 
Rose Ulrich 
Brunner. — This is 
now regarded as 
an old garden Rose, 
but it is in reality one 
of the more recent 
additions tothe Hybrid 
Perpetual race. The 
flowers are very sweet 
and rich in colour, and 
the plant seems to 
succeed almost as well 
in the town as in the 
country garden. <A 
deep crimson, which 
seems to light up when 
the sun shines on the 
broad petals, gives 
Ulrich Brunner its 
BRUNNER. Copyright. ereat charm. It is 
a strong garden Rose, 
very free, and in every way as entitled to aylace in the garden as many 
of the Teas and Hybrid Teas. The beautiful old Hybrid Perpetuals run the 
risk of obliteration in the face of the new army of other Roses. 


THE OLD ENGLISH BOB-TAILED SHEEPDOG. 


HERE does not appear to be any authentic account of 
the origin of the breed of bob-tailed sheepdogs; but it 
is, at all events, of considerable antiquity, and is 
undoubtedly more ancient as to lineage than the 


Scotch sheepdogs known as collies. 


The notion which 


prevails in some quarters that the bearded collie is the ancestor 
of the bob-tailed sheepdog is, in the opinion of the writer, quite 
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erroneous; and it appears to be almost certain that, on the 
contrary, the bearded collie owes its being to the fact of the old 
English sheepdog having been used to improve the breed of 
collies—a race which not improbably is, after all, the result of a 
cross between the English dog and the rough greyhound. Various 
speculations have been itdulged in as to the causes which have 
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led to the old English sheepdog being bob-tailed or tailless, and 
none of them appears to be altogether satisfactory. It is, at all 
events, certain that the breed is not so totally tailless as might be 
imagined, for such a well-known breeder and judge as Mr. W. 
Wilmot writes that ‘it is perhaps a common error to imagine 
that all old English sheepdogs are tailless, for, although I have 
bred litters in which every puppy has been born without the 
semblance of a tail, there have been others in which the 
youngsters have had tails from 3in. to 6in. long, and also cases in 
which the whole litter have been possessed of fully-developed caudal 
appendages.” 

There is a theory that the absence of a tail in the 
majority of old English sheepdogs is due to the fact that 
generation after generation of puppies have been subjected to 
the process of “docking”; but, if this notion is correct, the 
breed must descend from periods of remote antiquity, and, 
moreover, according to Darwin, it is hardly possible to believe 
that a mutilation can become hereditary. That dogs, and 
especially sheepdogs, were docked many years ago much more 
frequently than now was owing to the prevalent belief that 
docking was a preventative of madness; and in much later times 
the practice prevailed to a considerable extent in this country 
owing to the tax imposed on undocked dogs, which would seem 
to point clearly to the fact that even then it was recognised that 
the majority of shepherds’ dogs were either tailless or docked. 

There are many reasons for encouraging the present breed 
of bob-tailed sheepdogs. They are, as a matter of fact, when 
duly entered to their work, most excellent sheepdogs, and display 
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an unusual degree of sagacity in carrying out their masters’ 
orders, which they often seem to anticipate. They are very 
active dogs, and possess a turn of speed far in excess of that 
which might be expected from their appearance, and they are 
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extremely faithful, gentle, and affectionate as companions; and 
from this point of view they have the further advantage that they 
are by no means of a quarrelsome disposition, and are as a rule 
quite disposed to mind their own business. They are of a very 
sensitive disposition, and in breaking them in the breaker should 
remember that it is better far to rule by love than fear. December 
is about the best month in the year for the birth of the puppies. 
At eight weeks old they are strong enough to run about, and are 
able to reap the full advantage of the spring and early summer 
months. 

With regard to the rearing of the puppies, there are 
no particular rules to be observed except those indicated by 
common-sense and experience. It may perhaps, however, be 
worth while to point out that, as in all other cases of rearing 
puppies, no food should ever be allowed to get stale, and 
the greatest cleanliness should be adhered to in the preparation 
of the food and the vessels in which it is contained. ‘The 
puppies will be assisted in their growth if clean, fresh cow’s 
milk be given them when three or four weeks old, in addition to 
the nourishment provided by the mother, and at the age of five 
or six weeks a further addition to their daily fare may be 
provided in the shape of gruel, Flako or Quaker Oats; and like 
other puppies of every description, they require plenty of air and 
as much exercise as possible, and it is well to let them run about 
on hard ground, such as asphalte, concrete, or firm gravel, so 
that their feet may become round and well set, instead of flat 
and open. 

It is comparatively easy to breed bob-tail sheepdogs of 
great size, but if that is carried to excess one is only too apt 
to lose the true type, character, and expression of the race. A 
dog of 24in. at the shoulder is quite big enough for any purpose, 
and will have sufficient range and scope to carry off the length 
of his coat, and to avoid any appearance of an over-grown and 
misshapen Yorkshire terrier. “As to the make and shape of the 
breed, one cannot go far wrong in adopting the description given 
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by Mr. W. H. Wilmot, who is 
of opinion that they should be 
“24in. at the shoulder, with a 
vood back and loin, straight legs, 
round feet, a symmetrically-arched 
neck and well-sprung shoulders, 
and hocks close to the ground.” 
The same excellent judge has 
kindly written to say “that as 
iegards their ‘points,’ they should 
have a big skull, large, square, 
lack nose (not projecting in front 
f the jaw), dark brown eyes, 
mall ears, lying close to the 
.ead, powerful jaws and fore face, 
nd that their coat should be 
ather harsh in texture, and of 
pigeon or grizzle blue in colour, 
elieved with white.” This is, 
ideed, the description of an 
Imost ideal bob- tail, and we 
annot help thinking that Mr. 
Vilmot must have had in_ his 
ye his own splendid Champion 
tobert the Bobby, of whom we 
an honestly say that no one 
vho sees him and talks to him 
an help loving him for his 
lany amiable qualities, and 
‘dmiring him for his splendid 
proportions and beautiful colour- 
ag. Moreover, from a breeder’s 
oint of view, it would be diffi- 
ult to estimate the value of Copyright. 
such a truly typical old English 
sheepdog, and his pedigree, which follows, leaves nothing to 
be desired: 
CHAMPION ROBERT THE BOBBY 
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It is but seldom that even such an experienced breeder 
as Mr. F. Wilmot has the good fortune to possess such a 
promising litter as that of which an excellent picture accom- 
panies these notes. There is not a bad one amongst them, and 
they are all clean, healthy youngsters, with plenty of bone and 
quality, as, indeed, they ought to be, being by Champion 
Robert the Bobby out of that beautiful bitch Squire’s Ladye. 
Sergeant Brue, of whom his owner is not a little proud, is an 
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extreinely nice young dog, but unfortunately at the time of our 
visit to Mr. Wilmot’s kennel at Lingfield he was completely 
out of coat, and Mr. Wilmot did not much care about having 
him photographed; but he is a truly-made, powerful dog, 
especially good in the hind quarters, and possesses all the 
characteristic expression and carriage of the breed. 

It may, perhaps, be not out of place to remind anyone who 
may be fortunate enough to possess an old English sheepdog 
which seems likely to qualify for the honours of the show-ring, 
that before he can show his dog at all he must register the 
animal at the Kennel Club as his own property. Having 
fulfilled all necessary requirements of this sort, the next point 
is to turn his dog out so that he may be able to do himself 
justice both in condition and appearance. The matter of 
condition or health is a very important one, for if in ill-health 
the dog will be wanting in “carriage,” and his coat will also be 
lacking in bloom and texture. In any case, some attention must 
be given to the cleanliness and grooming of the coat before the 
animal undergoes the ordeal of appearing before the judges. If 
the dog is a light-coloured one, the appearance of his coat will 
certainly be improved by washing; but this operation has a 
marked tendency to soften the coat, which should, on the 
contrary, feel harsh to the touch; 
it is therefore advisable to wash a 
dog some few days previous to a 
show, and to take such precautions 
as are possible to prevent his coat 
from becoming dirty in the interval 
between the washing and the date of 
the show. Any dirt which may 
tend to discolour legs, feet, or chest 
may be got rid of by rubbing with 
whiting, which must be thoroughly 
brushed out before the animal enters 
the show-ring. As a final touch to his 
toilet a wide-toothed comb may be 
run lightly through the coat, which 
should then be well brushed up the 
reverse way, that is to say, from stern 
to head. 

In the hands of a Scotch shepherd 
these dogs would probably develop even 
greater cleverness, for the Lowland 
collie does several things not included 
in the bob-tail’s education; for one—the 
seizing of a recalcitrant sheep by the 
hind leg and holding him if necessary 
for a minute, without mark of tooth 
ever being visible afterwards, struggle 
as his captive may. This enables his 
master to dispense with the steel 
crook and to have any sheep cut 
out from the rest in a moment, 
when feet have to be examined and 
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HE ancient family of Legh stand high amongst the 
distinguished lines of Englishmen anciently established 
in that shire which has been called by one old writer 
“the mother and nurse of gentility,” and their seat of 
Adlington is not only rich in memories of a hoary past, 

but is also in itself one of the stateliest of the venerable mansions 
of the shire. Macclesfield and Stockport are its unpicturesque 
neighbours, but each of them is five miles away, and, though 
their fringe or penumbra spreads nearer, neither of them has 
spoiled the glorious old dwelling, nor broken the spell which 
rests upon it from the possession of long generations of men. It 
is a great quadrangular house of venerable aspect, though there 
seems to be some doubt as to whether it always surrounded the 
courtyard. Once it was all of timber, upon a base of stone, 
surrounded bya moat, “ after the common sort of the building otf 
the houses of the gentlemen of Lancashire and Cheshire,” as 
Leland says; but on the weather side, where the great south- 
westerly gales swept it for centuries, there arose a classic 
addition or substitution completing the quadrangle, with portico, 
pediment, and chapel, built by Mr. Charles Legh in and about 
the year 1757. 

Thus there is a variety in the character of Adlington 
which is not found in many of the neighbouring houses. Some 
observers do not like it, and the additions are certainly incon- 
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gruous; but there is this to be said for them, that the house bears 
the impress of many minds, and that in it we can, as it were, 
breathe the atmosphere of various times. Adlington is in the 
district of the ancient Royal forest of Macclesfield, and the 
country is prettily diversified and enriched with fine chestnuts 
and other trees, while near by, in a hollow of the hills, is the 
‘lordly house of Lyme,” which carries back the mind to the days 
of chivalry, for it was in recognition of services in the wars with 
I’rance that the domain was bestowed upon Sir Piers Legh, a 
younger son of the house of Adlington. 

After the Conquest Adlington was a possession of the great 
Hugh Lupus, who seems to nave used it as a hunting resort. 
It remained with his family until the time of Henry I11., when 
it returned to the Crown, and was granted to one Hugh de 
Corona with many other possessions. Some of these were 
subsequently alienated, and Adlington became the chief residence 
of that family. The male line, however, became extinct in the 
time of Edward III., and the estate passed, by the marriage of 
an heiress, to Join Venables of the great family of the barons 
of Kinderton, who had adopted his mother’s name of Legh, she 
being the daughter and heiress of Richard Legh of West Hall 
near Knutsford. In this way were the families of Legh and 
Venables united, and the historic line established in the domain 
of the house of Ie Corona. 
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There were four sons of the marriage, all of them progenitors 


of distinguished lines of a prolific family, and Adlington became, 
on the death of his mother in 1352, the possession of Robert de 
JLegh, who was the ancestor of the Leghs of Adlington, Lyme, 
and Stoneleigh, besides other branches. This Robert de 
Legh, who was steward of the manor and forest of Maccles- 
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field, was twice married, and his Adlington estate passed to his 
son Robert. To the latter succeeded another Robert, who had 
served with the Black Prince in Gascony in command of 


Cheshire archers. He died in 1382, and was followed in 
possession by his son, still another Robert, who married the 
rich heiress of Sir Robert de Belgrave, greatly enlarged his 
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possessions, and took an active part in the affairs of his time. 
He was engaged in the expedition to Scotland in 1385, and was 
knighted in the following year. He was also charged with the 
protection of a section of the coast, and in 1394 went with 
Richard to Ireland in the train of Thomas, Earl of Nottingham, 
many of the Cheshire archers being with him. He acted 


he 
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repeatedly as Justice in Eyre, and was Sheriff of Cheshire in 1397. 
When Bolingbroke raised the standard of revolt, he joined 
him at Shrewsbury with other Cheshire knights, and when 
Bolingbroke came to the throne, Legh had his reward in the 
grant of various important offices. He was a trusted soldier, 
and seems to have been employed against Owen Glendower ; 
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but when the 
revolt of North-. 
umberland and 
Nottingham broke 
out in the North, 
he was summoned 
to attend the 
Prince of Wales 
in person at War- 
ringtonor Preston, 
‘* with roo defen- 
sible, honest, able 
bowmen, in good 
array for war, to 
vo with him thence 
to his father the 
King, then on his 
journey to Ponte- 
fract.” 

The knight 
ended his active 
career in 1408, 
when he died, 
leaving broad 
landed possessions 
in his shire. His 
son Robert was 
a soldier also, 
and accompanied 
Henry V. to ~ 





it were, behind a 
veil, the house 
being altered or 
rebuilt to meet the 
needs of the time. 
T':2 next owner 
waslikewise a man 
of martial spirit, 
but the Wars of 
the Roses, which 
exhausted so 
many, left him 
with estates un- 
impaired. 

With his son 
Thomas Legh — 
there had_ been 
Roberts from 
father to sen for 
many generations 
before him, while 
Piers was the 
name favoured by 
the Leghsof Lyme 
—we reach a man 
who left his mark 
conspicuously on 
the structure of 
Adlington Hall. 
An attempt was 
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France, but died Copyright PORTRAITS OF FORMER LEGHS OVER CHIMNEY-P/ECE. *c.L." made to question 


in the great 

pestilence at Harfleur in October, 1415. This Robert’s son, 
who bore the same name, seems to bave done much to the 
house at Adlington, and in his time a domestic chapel was 
built, which stood apart in the grounds, and was not, as at 
present, a portion of the main structure. In 1462 he had 
licence to “inclose and impark a wood called Whitley Hay and 
Adlington Wood, and also a place called Whitley Green, with 
liberty to hold the park so inclosed and imparked to him and his 
heirs for ever.” We thus see the estate growing, and though, as 
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his right to some of 
his privileges, but he appears, upon a visit of guo warranto, to have 
cited the grant of Edward IV. to his grandfather, and to have 
proved in the year 1500 his title to free warren, the assize of 
bread and ale, the punishment of scolds by the cucking-stool, 
of bakers by amerciament or the pillory, and of brewers by the 
tumbrell, as well as other ancient and peculiar rights indicative 
of a long-dead state of society. Whether Thomas Legh actualiy 
rebuilt the house, or only enlarged and remodelled it, seems not 
to be definitely known. Mr. Earwaker, in his ‘* East Cheshire,” 
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ascribes the ancient timber portion of the structure to the year 
1505, on the ground that an inscription was placed at the west 
end of the great hall in this form: ‘* Thomas Legh and Catarina 
Savage uxor ejus Ao. Dni. MCCCCCV., R. R. H. VII., XX.” 
How extremely beautiful and attractive is the character of 
the splendid timber-work is evident in the pictures. Mr. Henry 
Taylor, who bas devoted much attention to the architecture of 
the old halls of Lancashire and Cheshire, expresses the opinion 
that the style of architecture indicates a date probably not later 
than the middle of the fifteenth century, although many altera- 
tions in the timber part were made by Charles and Hester Legh, 
who added the classic portion in the eighteenth century. The 
character of the great hall must be ascribed to the end of the 


Copyright. THE STUDY. 
sixteenth century, and it is very remarkable and elaborate. 
There is a quaint inscription in black letter on the front of the 
south entrance porch of the great hall, which would assign this 
part of the structure to the year 1581, but it probably refers to 
the building of some of the stonework to replace timber, and to 
additional embellishments. It runas follows: ‘‘ Thomas Leyghe, 
esquyer, who maryed Sibbell doughter of S™ Urian Brereton of 
Hondeforde Knight and by her had issue four sonnes and fyve 
doughters, made this buyldinge in the yeare of our Lord God, 
1581, and in the raigne of our Soveyraigne Lady Queen 
Elizabeth the xxiij”’ 

The house, as has been said, now surrounds a quadrangle, 
the classic front extending about 2ooft., with the chapel at the 
east end, while the structure measures about 175ft. from north to 
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south, and the court is goft. long from east to west, and 65ft. 
from north to south. The most interesting part of the edifice is 
the great hall, which is on the north side of the courtyard, and is 
entered through a porch and passage, from which latter it is 
separated by the screen, while the great bay is at the west end 
lighting the dais. The dining-room, having an. interesting with- 
drawing-room over it, and the library, are on the west of the 
hall, and the staircase, servants’ apartments, and kitchen are in 
the eastern part of the house. 

The hall is a particularly noble apartment, built at a time 
when the great hall had reached the height of its importance in 
domestic construction. The knight and his family were ceasing, 
it is true, to sit at meat with the retainers, but the hall was the 
great central feature of the house, and upon its 
adornment was lavished all the skill of the old 
craftsmen. That at Adlington is 45ft. long and 
26ft. wide, the height of the walls about 25(ft., 
and the ridge of the roof about 33ft. Mr. Taylor 
points to a striking resemblance between the 
great halls of Rufford and Adlington, though in 
nearly all respects the latter is built in a grander 
and more sumptuous style. The lighting of the 
room is peculiar. The windows are all upon 
one side, with a dormer in the roof, and the 
paintings and adornments of the interior show 
to great advantage; but, as at Rufford, the sills 
of the windows are 6ft. or 7ft. above the level 
of the floor, and there is thus no outlook except 
to the sky. The effect is very rich and beau- 
tiful, and the roof is a splendid example of the 
hammer-beam type, richly moulded and adorned 
with embattlements, and with finely - carved 
angels holding shields as the terminals of the 
six hammer-beams, while the posts are enriched 
with cusped panelling and embattlements, and 
the roof arches are finely moulded. Over the 
high table is one of the most fully-developed 
and elaborate canopies in the district, indicating 
the position of dignity with the dais and oriel. 
It takes the form of a cove, or quadrant, and is 
divided into sixty panels by moulded oaken ribs, 
these panels being adorned with the coats of 
arms of various Cheshire families—a remark- 
able series. Amongst the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth century additions was the insertion of 
the Elizabethan fireplace, the panelling of the 
lower walls, and the erection of an organ gallery. 
Much of the wainscoting is very notable, being 
beautifully moulded and carved. 

Such was the house in which dwelt at the 
end of the sixteenth certury, and well on into 
its successor, Sir Urian Legh, a valiant knight 
who accompanied Essex to Cadiz, and is said 
to have been the hero of the ballad of ‘“ The 
Spanish Lady’s Love,” written by Thomas 
Deloney. Sir Urian, however, married a daughter 
of Sir Edmund de Trafford of Trafford, and 
settled down asa thrifty and prosperous English- 
man. Taylor, the Water Poet, who enjoyed 
his hospitality, wrote a poetical account of his 
sojourn at Adlington in his ‘ Pernilesse Pil- 
grimage,” the following extract from which will 
prove interesting : 

** This weary day, when I had almost past, 

I came into Sir Urian Legh’s at last ; 

At Adlington, near Macksfield, he doth dwell, 

Belov’d, respected, and reputed well. 

Through his great love, my stay with him was fixt 

From Thursday night till noone on Monday next. 


He’s no Carranto, cap’ring, carpet knight, 

But he knowes when and how to speak and fight. 
I cannot flatter him, say what I can, 

He’s every way a compleat gentleman.” 


Truly a fine picture of the opulent and hospitable 
lord of Adlington. Sir Urian died in 1627. His 
son, Thomas Legh, who was twice High Sheriff of the county, was 
a gallant Cavalier, who, with his sons and kindred, fought much 
and suffered heavily in the Royal cause, his house at Adlington 
being besieged by Colonel Duckinfield. Legh was absent with the 
Royal Army, and the place surrendered, but not until his son had 
gallantly held it for a fortnight. The defenders were accorded 
the honours of war, but the house was pillaged, though not, 
fortunately, structurally damaged. It was soon again in the 
hands of the King’s men, but must have been captured a 
second time by the Parliamentarians under Sir William 
Brereton, Thomas Legh’s second cousin. Imprisonment 
and sequestration followed for the Leghs, but finally the 
owner was allowed to compound for his estates, the sum 
being £2,000. 
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We shall not pursue further the fortunes of the family of 
Legh. They have been members of a long line of country 
gentlemen, prominent in local society, assiduous in the care of 
their estates, often well known in the hunting field, and not 
seldom taking a part in public affairs. They maintained and 
further beautified the antique structure of their abode. When 
the centuries had seamed too far its oaken frame, and new tastes 
had supervened, Mr. Charles Legh added the great south and 
west fronts in the taste of the eighteenth century, in the middle 
of which he lived. Mr. Arthur Masterton Robertson Legh 
married the grand-daughter of the late Mr. Charles Richard 
Banastre Legh-—her father being Mr. F. H. Cotton of May- 
field, Derbyshire—and assumed by Loyal licence the name 
of Legh, in lieu of that of Renny, in 1897. The house is main- 
tained as such a venerable dwelling-place deserves to be, and, 
with its beautiful gardens and shady grounds, is a fine exemplar 
of the ancient type of the domestic architecture of that part 
of Eneland. 


PAMPERED SCHOLARS 


NDER the above heading, a contemporary, in a 
recent issue, gave a brief report of a ‘ Declara- 
tion Regarding Board Schools by Sir Charles 
Walpole, the Deputy-Chairman of the Surrey 
Quarter Sessions,” and in another column of the 

same journal there appeared a leaderette commenting on Sir 
Charles's views. In the report he is stated to have described the 
new school buildings at Bagshot as ‘fit for a school of 
young dukes.” ‘ Even the cloakrooms,” he pointed out, “and 
lavatories are filled (szc) with hot-water coils,” and he added, “ I 
should like to see the face of little Johnnie’s mother when he 
goes home and demands hot water to wash his handsin. . . . 
It is eminently desirable that the ratepayers should know the 
price they will have to pay for housing the children in such 
luxurious quarters.” According to the report, therefore, Sir 
Charles was protesting against the luxury and costliness of 
modern elementary schools. The leaderette, however, was so 
worded as to obscure that point, and to give the impression that 
an attack had been made upon cleanliness. ‘The Bagshot 
School,” it said, ‘* is surely neither more nor less luxurious than 
other properly-equipped modern schools . . . and the most 
thrifty ratepayer will hardly complain because cleanliness is to 
be encouraged among the Surrey school-children. . . . There 
is no reason to fear the growth of ‘luxury’ in rate-aided schools.” 

The futility of criticism like this, which shirks the issue that 
has been raised, and replies on some other, needs no pointing 
out ; and yet it originates in a spirit that must be respected—a 
humane spirit of sympathy for every life, whether of rich or poor. 
In giving tothis spirit such characteristic expression such articles 
voice the feelings—the thoughts you can hardly call them—of 
multitudes of well-meaning enthusiasts, whose attitude we 
deprecate while we admire. In their eagerness that education 
should be the best possible, they lose sight of the ‘“ possible” 
and fix their gaze upon the ‘ best.” They are full of noble ideas, 
the risks of their enterprise escape their nctice, their spirit would 
carry them to unknown heights if there were no material weights 
to keep them down, and of such weights the only one of which 
they seem conscious is the luckless ratepayer, almost lifted off 
his feet by their buoyancy. The ratepayer is, therefore, very 
useful at times. A practical man like Sir Charles Walpole drags 
him in to check some more than usually risky flight. It saves 
much trouble, when reasons still weightier are not recognised at all. 

But there are other reasons quite as valid as the financial 
ones for looking with disquietude upon departures like that in 
the Bagshot school-buildings. Certainly the ratepayer deserves 
to be considered, and the more when it is remembered that it 
does no good to education to make it unpopular. Were that all, 
however, one need not trouble —the balance would soon be struck ; 
the idealists would reach the limit of their tether, and there an 
end. But that is not all. It is a very common opinion that they 
already have too much rope, and that limited though they are, the 
pursuance of their ideals is a serious danger to “ little Johnnie” 
and the young people in general of our country places. And 
though, of course, this may be a false cpinion, it is too prevalent 
to be always waved aside in the manner of the journal referred to. 

It is no new idea that the chief obstacle to the education 
of working folk is their own indifference to it, but the causes 
of their indifference are too rarely considered. It is accepted 
as if it were a natural law. Always the people themselves are 
blamed for it, never the educational feast prepared for them. 
And yet the fault may after all be partly on the educational 
side; and to say truth, | think the very sumptuousness and 
apparent excellence of education may have something to do 
with the matter. When they see so much good money poured 
away, when their own wishes are never consulted, when the 
constant insinuation is that their own habits are bad, and only 
those of the wealthy good, how can the parents escape the 
feeling that ‘this education” is no affair of theirs, but only a 
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rather foolish hobby of rich people, who don’t know what 
labouring life is? Of course, I know that beautiful school 
appointments may be the best means of making children dis- 
satisfied with the squalor of their own homes; but that sort of 
influence is, if anything, too effective, and should be used, like 
powerful drugs, only with the utmost caution. It is well that 
“little Johnnie” should learn to like cleanliness, but is it well 
that he should carry it so far as to be unhappy without a high- 
pressure boiler in his father’s cottage? His father will not 
think so. Hus father is more likely to swear at ‘‘ this education 
as they call it,” and remove the boy from school as soon as 
the Jaw will permit. 

Is my argument too hase? Ought we to feel indignant at 
Sir Charles Walpole’s implied suggestion, that what is good 
enough for the sens of dukes is too good for the sons of working 
men? It seems snobbish, perhaps, to admit class distinctions 
in education, yet the idea of “levelling up” is not quite without 
taint of snobbishness too. Joes the writer of the leaderette 
admire dukes so much as to wish that all men were like them ? 
For my part, I think just as well of the labourer, and shall be 
sorry tosee hiseducational prospects endangered by the endeavours 
of idealists to teach him a too finicking way of life. 

In theory to level up to “the best” is admirable; but in 
practice, where ‘the possible’? must be readmitted, a policy 
founded on the theory may have undesired results. Things do 
not seem to be working out quite for the best with the boys 
and girls of the wage-earning classes. In spite of their parents’ 
indifference, education has its influence, and they are showing 
tendencies—or people think they are—which no one can view 
without concern. It is a general subject of complaint (again 
and again I hear it) that the children on leaving school do not 
take readily to work, and invariably the fault is laid at the door 
of education. Whether the diagnosis is correct I do not pretend 
to say, but there itis. And educational enthusiasts ought not 
to slur it over. It touches them nearly. They are accused of 
sapping the industry of the nation at its roots. Owing to their 
policy, as it 1s widely alleged, the children of the industrious 
classes begin to shirk labour, and behave as though they were 
“the sons of dukes.” 

I do not give this as my own opinion, but I am unable to 
prevent other people from stating it to me as theirs. The 
schoolmaster himself inclines to believe it. On an afternoon in 
the spring I saw a boy who had newly left school digging in 
his father’s potato-ground. In the evening he was seen there 
still at work, his father with him then, by the head-master of 
the Board School. But the schoolmaster saw something else 
too. In the roadway a lad stood watching the diggers and 
smoking a cigarette, and said to the schoolmaster, scornfully, 
“Catch me doin’ that! Goin’ on again in the evenin’, after | 
done a day’s work!” 

“You'd do it,” the schoolmaster urged, “to help your 
father ?”’ 

“No, I wouldn’t; not for nobody. A day’s work’s enough.” 

It was a disheartening speech for a schoolmaster to hear and 
to repeat. His opinion was, however, that the school relieves 
the parents of so much responsibility that they grow indifferent. 
It is the schoolmaster’s affair, they think, not theirs, that a boy 
should be trained properly. The parents seem not to care; the 
more the ratepayer does for them, the more he may do. In the 
end, therefore, the schoolmaster’s argument comes to this: that 
our costly schools, with their hot-water coils and their drill halls 
fit for dukes’ sons, are proving to be a means of removing 
working-class children from the influences which would persuade 
them to work. 

A more striking example of the holding of this opinion may 
be cited from among too many others. It was a master carpenter 
who told me his ideas as to his son, about to leave the Board 
School. ‘As soon as he is fourteen,” he said, “ 1 shall take him 
away and set him to work. Perhaps he’ll take to it then, and he 
mightn’t in two years’ time. I'd gladiy send him to school for 
two or three or four years more—I can afford it; only I’m afraid 
it would spoil him. It don’t matter where you look. There’s 
my brother’s son, a great, strong fellow, sixteen years old; and 
now he’s left school he won’t take to work. His father can’t 
make him. And others the same.” He named others. ‘‘ Somehow 
this education seems tospoil’em. They won’t work. So I shall 
set my boy to it as soon as ever they’ll let him leave. I'd like 
to see him educated, but I’m afraid of the risk.” 

It is exactly the same sentiment that I have heard from 
other men in a similar position. 

This carpenter went on to discuss the schooling that the 
children get before they are fourteen; and he said, ‘*‘ They leave 
school and they can’t do anything, because they try to teach 
‘em too much. The silly things they do and say we should 
have been ashamed of when I was a boy at school! They can’t 
even spell . . . And, you notice, these boys that they try to 
teach so much to are not going to be the better for it; they’re 
going to be behind the rest of the world . . .” 

Whether these opinions are well founded or not I do not 
propose to discuss now. The point is that they are abroad across 
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the country, and if there is an answer to them it should be given, 
not shirked. It may be, for instance, that we are in an acute 
stage of transition, and that things will go better when education 
has broken down more of our prejudices and traditions. But 
that ought not to be taken for granted. Those who will listen 
may hear from practical men anywhere up and down the country, 
in villages and provincial towns, complaints with a warning note 
in them, that the education which was to do so much for national 


THE 


HE Arctic tern, as its name 
implies, breeds in the circum- 

Polar and Northern regions 

of the Old and New Worlds, 

though in winter it wanders 

South as far as Peru, Chili, Brazil, and 
Africa. In Great Britain its nesting 
haunts are more northerly than those 
of the common tern, though in places 
colonies of these birds may be found in 
close proximity. Roughly speaking, the 
Arctic tern predominates in numbers 
over the common tern, from the mouth 
of the Humber to the Farne Islands, 
along the East Coast of Scotland..to 
the Orkneys and Shetlands, at which 
latter it is the only tern known to 
breed. On the West Coast of Scotland 
it breeds as far south as the Island of 
Skye, though formerly its nesting 
haunts extended to Cornwall. It nests 
locally throughout Ireland, and, though 
generally a maritime bird, resorts to 
some of the islets in the lower loughs 
to breed. In those localities where the 
common and Arctic tern nest pro- 
miscuously it is not easy to discriminate 
the one trom the other. The Arctic 
terns have a plain coral red bill, and 
are of as grey a shade below as they are above, whereas the 
common terns have an orange-red biil with a black tip, and their 
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efficiency is in reality doing away with it. And what is the 
rejoinder of the leading progressive organ ? A smiling assurance 
that no one objects to cleanliness. It is a reply scarce worthy 
of a third-rate debating society. It suggests that the chief 
supporters of education do not think it so important as they 
pretend. But a movement worth the cost of buildings like those 
of Bagshot ought to be worth the trouble of defending when it 
is attacked. GrorcE Bourne. 


ARCTIC TERN 





NEST ON SAND. Copyright. 
breasts are whiter than their pale grey backs. If dead specimens 
have to be identified, the Arctic tern may be known by its 
shorter legs, the tarsus of which is about jin. long, as compared 
with that of the common tern, which is 3in. in length; and this 
test holds good proportionately, with nestlings or immature birds. 
The male and female are alike in plumage, the latter being some- 
what the smaller. In the spring, the crown and head are black, 
contrasting boldly with the white cheeks and neck of the bird and 
its pearl-grey back and breast; but in winter the black head 
becomes speckled with white, the breast grows whiter, and the 
colour of the legs and bill loses its brightness. The nest is a 
mere hollow scooped out of the sand or shingle, sometimes lined 
substantially with grass or rushes, and at others with no lining 
at all. On the seashore the eggs are almost invariably tail on 
the bare sand or shingle, but on the islands in the loughs there 
is often quite a large coliection of materials. The eggs of the 
Arctic tern are at times indistinguishable from those of the 
common tern, but are possibly rounder and smaller than those of 
the latter. They are usually two or three in number, and are 
subject to great variation, both as regards shape, colour, and 
markings. Some eggs are very elongated, and the ground colour 
may be buff, green, bluish, or dark chocolate brown. They are 
generally boldly blotched with dark brown, but occasionally eggs 
may be found of a pale blue tint, with a very few small 
black spots, or, more rarely still, without any markings at all. 
The young when hatched are feeble little creatures, downy balls 
of yellow fluff streaked with dark brown, with legs of bright red, 
and bills of a like colour, but tipped with black. ‘To them 
their parents bring small fish, sand-eels, and the like, often 
travelling long distances (sometimes a mile or more) in search of 
suitable food. When foraging for their larders, it is a pretty 
sight to see a flock of these terns hovering over a shoal of small 
fry at sea, into which they dip to seize their prey. 

When in Ireland last year (1904), we came across several 
colonies of Arctic terns. The first that we found, on June 22nd, 
was on a small island on Lough Mask. There were about forty 
pairs nesting on the island, and most of the nests which we 
found were fairly large structures of dry grass. They were 
placed some 2oyds. from the water, in the short grass and 
vegetation which grew down to the edge of the pebbly beach. 
The eggs were all highly incubated, and some nests contained 
chicks. These little balls of yellow down continually uttered 
plaintive squeaks to their parents above, who hovered over 
our heads uttering their incessant cry of ‘kee-aar, keé aar.” 
Certain individuals were bolder than others, and would 
swoop down at us, though for the most part they 
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floated gracefully in the air at a respect- 
ful distance from us. A nest we found 
on an island in Lough Corrib, on June 
23rd, contained an egg of normal 
coloration, and another of a beautiful 
pale blue colour without any markings 
whatever. The nests on this island 
showed a great deal of structure, but 
one we found had no materials, the 
eggs being laid bare among the pebbles 
of the beach. Visiting Killala Bay, 
County Mayo, on June 25th, we found 
acolony of Arctic terns nesting in 
company with some lesser terns. The 
nests we found here and on Bartragh 
Island, which lies in the bay, must 
have numbered upwards of 300, and 
were made in the sand, hardly any 
material whatever being employed, 
except an occasional piece of seaweed 
or grass. The sand being constantly 
disturbed by the wind in many cases 
buried the eggs, but the birds usually 
managed to clean out their nests and 
hatch their young. These poor little 
mites when hatched soon became 
clogged and half entombed by the 
incessant storms, and we rescued not JZ. Gladstone, 
a few by building shelters for them 

with shells found on the beach. Near one of the nests which we 
found we built a small screen of rocks, in which, on July 7th, we 
hid our camera, and so were able, by hiding behind a sand-dune, 
to get a photograph of an Arctic tern sitting on her nest, which 
was on a small mound of sand with no vegetation except a few 
plants of sea-blite. As the screen had been built some days 
previously she evinced no signs of alarm, and came on to her 
nest quite readily, though the camera was within oft. of her, and 
was only covered over by a piece of old sacking. Ona spur of 
shingle known as ‘The Inch” we found several nests, where 
the eggs were laid on and among the seaweed growing on the 
rocks. An exceptionally high tide on July 16th completely 
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covered this nesting-site, and must have put an end to the lives 
of many promising young Arctic terns. 


FROM THE FARMS, 
Tue Corn Harvest. 

LTHOUGH we have not yet come to the end of July, the 
landscape is beginning to look autumnal. On the 
hawthorns the haws are just beginning to change from 
green to red, along the lanes bunches of nuts are 
seen, fully grown, though still soft and with the 

kernels undeveloped. The hay harvest has not been quite 
finished, and here and there people are still seen at work 
mowing and stacking it. In the Southern Counties the reaping 
of grain has already begun, and many fields are covered with 
stooks. Most of the early crops are, of course, rye, barley, and 
winter oats, but the beans are blackening and ripe, and we 
hear of some of the wheat being already cut. Probably before 
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VARIATION IN EGGS OF ARCTIC TERN. Copyright. 


these lines are in the hands of the reider, harvesting, so 
far as the Southern Counties are concerned, will be general. 
Some apprehension is felt at the uncertainty of the weather, as 
local showers have been frequent, and several changes of the 
atmosphere have taken place, that may or may not be the prelude 
of a wet season. It is impossible to add much at present to what 
we have already said of the prospects of the grain harvest, but 
further inspection shows a curious variety in the crops. Insome 
fields the straw is shorter than we have ever seen it before, 
while in others it has attained quite a respectable growth. 
Just now it is getting into the condition when birds are most to 
be feared. Already we have seen great flights of sparrows at 
work on the standing grain, and the 
~oe —— s wood-pigeons during the very dry 
oe weather have been exceptionally 
troublesome. 
MARKETING Fruit. 

Early in October, under the 
auspices of the Royal Horticultural 
Society and the National Fruit-growers’ 
Association, there will be held an 
important conference on this subject. 
It will deal, in the first place, with the 
recommendations made by the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons 
appointed to enquire into the conditions 
in which fruit is grown and marketed. 
It may be expected that the discussion 
will go along two different lines. In 
the first place, there is a considerable 
amount of discontent in regard to the 
share which the middleman claims of 
the profits made by the market gardener. 
During the present season, for instance, 
many growers of fruit have had the 
exasperating experience of finding that 
their produce brought only 2d. to 3d. 
per pound in the market, and that it 
was retailed for from 6d. to tod. per 
pound. A good subject of enquiry is as 

Copyright| to where the immense margin goes. 
Cannot means be discovered whereby 

those who grow th. frui shall reap the greater proportion of the 
reward? It is not tu be denied that fruit-growers are behind the 
times. In the matter of apples, for instance, it is pointed out 
that far too many varieties are grown, so that from the 
orchards it is next to impossible to get anything like uniformity 
in the way of size and quality. There are some 1,500 species of 
cultivated apple, and those that grow in most of our orchards and 
farms seem to have come there purely by accident. This is 
inconvenient in many ways. The grower ought to remember 
that there are two quite different markets in London— 
one in the East End, where cheapness and quantity are 
the objects to be looked for; the other is the West 
End demand, which is for excellence and quality. Thus a 
grower, if he havea very great variety of fruit, is unable to reap the 
full advantage otherwise than by sending portions to, say, Covent 
Garden, and portions to the Borough. He would find it much 
more profitable to make up his mind which market he intends 
to cater for, and confine his attention exclusively to it. That 
he has very much to learn in the way of packing and despatching, 
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and also in the way of co-operating with his neighbours, is too 
well known to need repetition. Unless these points are attended 
to, it is hopeless to attempt competition with the ever-growing 
foreign supply. 

Dairy Propuce. 

The latest report of the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries 
on the market prices says that butter and eggs continue in good 
demand at, if anything, slightly improved prices as regards home 
produce. In foreign and Colonial produce butter is firm, with a 
rise of from Is. to 2s. per cwt. Canadian attracted most 
attention. Tor the past three weeks the arrivals of Canadian 


butter have been, respectively, 6,283cwt., 10,352cwt., and 
17,859cwt. There is a good demand, and this butter is being 


sold directly without needing to be kept in cold storage. From 
Copenhagen it is reported that the official quotation for butter 
has been raised by 3 kroner, and now stands at 95 kroner—a 
price which has not been exceeded since 1893. It is very unlikely 
that butter will now come down, as the character of the season has 
not been favourable to any abnormal growth of grass, and some of 
our English pastures are, asa matter of fact, failing. So far, 
however, the importation of foreign and Colonial butter has been 
less in 1905 than it was in the corresponding period of 1904. We 
are afraid that the deficiency is now likely to be made up, since 
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every inducement is offered to the Danish, Brittany, and 


Canadian exporter to send increased supplies. They have to 
deal with a rising market, and one which, so far as can be seen 
at present, nothing is likely to bring down. Of course, this 
movement will be reflected to some extent on the home markets, 
and our farmers may expect a slightly increased price for butter. 
Their output of this kind of dairy produce is, however, so very 
small that a rise in the price of butter can make no material 
difference to their prosperity. 
OvuT OF SEASON. 

At this time of the year cultivators of the soil are apt to feel 
much discomforted by the fact that what they have plenty of 
does not bring much of a price in the market. We might take 
vegetabie marrows as an example. To-day the coster cannot 
get rid of them. Yet it is curious that one or two men who had 
the shrewdness during the last few years to consider what could 
be made of the vegetable marrow, realised a fine addition to their 
income from it. They had the sense to see that if they could 
get their marrows into the market some weeks before others’ 
were ready they would be able to command a good price. This 
was done in a case that came under our notice, and for his first 
vegetable marrows the grower received 1s.each. Tie price after- 
wards went down to 4d., and he had a very great sale at that price. 


EWELME. 


~*\WELME, an Oxfordshire village two miles inland from 
Thames bank, has in its ancient church and hospital 

two beautiful pieces of the English past. The nearest 
railway station may be but three miles away, yet Ewelme keeps 
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a certain air of remoteness, as beseems a village lying upon 
those lands where the earth is still furrowed by the ox-plough. 
Adam le Despencer in the latter half of the thirteenth cen- 
tury enfeoffed a clerk named John Bacon, and Henry Bacon his 
brother, of lands in Ewelme, and 
before the end of the century the 
same John Bacon had acquired 
manor and advowson. Margery, 
only child of Sir Edmund Bacon, 
a brother or nephew of the clerk, 


was wife to Sir William of 
Kerdeston, a Norfolk knight 


who fought at Crecy, and Maude 
of Kerdeston, daughter of this 
marriage, brought Ewelme to 
her husband, Sir John Burg- 
hersh. The Black Death of 
1349 carried off Sir John Burg- 
hersh and his lady, the one in 
May and the other in June, and 
left a little boy, John Burghersh, 
the heir of Ewelme, to the 
unhappy fates which beset a 
feudal heir’s minority. But to 
his good fortune the little John 
had his powerful kinsman the 
Lord Burghersh to watch over 
his rights in Ewelme, and after 
Lord Burghersh’s death, Joan 
Burghersh, his daughter, was 
allowed to take up the trust. 
Despite the suits at law 
of certain cousins, Ewelme 
came at last to the young man’s 
hands. He held Ewelme, went 
campaigning in France, married, 
begat two daughters, and died. 
His elder daughter married into 
the West Country, out of the 
concern of our history of 
Ewelme, but the younger, who 
came to be lady of Ewelme, 
made a marriage with a man 
of a certain humble surname 
which will be famous as long 
as English shall be a spoken 
tongue; for the husband who 
came to dwell with her at 
I;welme was one Thomas 
Chaucer, who, although abso- 
lute proof of the fact is still 
Wanting, was without doubt the 
son and heir of Geoffrey Chaucer 
the poet. Geoffrey Chaucer was 
probably alive when the marriage 
took place. We have no docu- 
ment which will allow us to 
picture him amongst those whom 
the manor house of Ewelme 
harboured, but Thomas Chaucer, 
the son, deserves our remem- 
brance. 
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His mother’s left-handed kinship with John of Gaunt must 
have been a better reason for Thomas Chaucer’s rapid advance- 
ment in life than his begetting by him who wrote the Canter- 
bury Tales. He was a squire in the house of the great Duke 
of Lancaster, who had at length become his uncle by marriage 
in the sight of the Church. He prospered under Richard IL., 
who recompensed him for offices lost by his patron’s death; and 
under Henry IV., who made him Constable of Wallingford Castle 
and Chief Butler to the King, and Sheriff of Oxford and Berks. 
For Henry, Bishop of Winchester, he was Constable of Taunton 
Castle; and the first entry on the patent roll of the new reign 
of Henry V. gave him confirma- 
tion of his office of Chief Butler. 
He was for many years Member 
of Parliament for Oxfordshire ; 
and at a time when the House is 
taking to itself a new Speaker, it 
is interesting to remember that 
the poet’s son was four times 
elected to the Speaker’s chair. 
He was, as it would seem, a 
Speaker mindful at all times that 
the Crown was for him the 
fountain not only of his honours, 
but of his material good; for he 
suffered meekly more than one 
snubbing from the Throne, and 
took a rebuke even for his 
formal prayer for the wonted 
rights of House and Speaker. 
The last occasion on which he 
was calied to the Speakership 
was in 1414, and in the next 
year he had changed his gown 
for plate and mail, passing over 
with his King to France, with a 
noble following of twelve men- 
at-arms and_ seven-and-thirty 
archers, who followed him on 
the great day of Agincourt. 

In 1434 he died, being some- 
thing under seventy years of 
age, and for him and his lady a 
tall altar-tomb stands in St. 
John’s chapel of Ewelme 
Church. Upon the broad Pur- 
beck slab are their effigies in 
brass, Speaker Chaucer in full 
harness of plate, with sword 
and dagger, his feet upon a 
unicorn. Beside him, his wife 
raises her hands in prayer, a 
slender figure in a wimple and 
veil and tasselled cloak. Her 
feet are upon the forked-tail lion 
of the house of Burghersh. 
Their arms and alliances are 
seen in many _ shields, whose 
charges are for the most part 
restorations of the Victorian 
period. In no case does the 
shield appear of those arms of 
Chaucer which are found on the 
poet’s tomb at Westminster— 
Sir Thomas bearing a shield with 
three wheels, obvicusly borrowed 
from his mother’s kinsfolk, the 
Roets, upon whose name the 
wheels are a play. 

It will have been seen that 
Ewelme was not a lucky manor. 
Only once since the days of 
Edmund Bacon had it passed 
from a father to his son, and 
Speaker Chaucer was not to 
found a dynasty of Chaucer 
squires in this Oxfordshire vil- Copyright. 
lage. He left an only child, 
heir to his great riches. How great was her inheritance 
may be shown by the fact that when the advisers of King 
Henry VI. were setting down the names of the rich English- 
men from whom loans for the prosecution of the French wars 
might be demanded, the name of Thomas Chaucer stands 
fifth in the list of these reluctant patriots. But the list was 
drawn up after his death and burial, and Thomas Chaucer 
never paid the £200 written opposite his name. His little 
daughter Alice had been wedded as a child, after the custom 
of her day, to Sir John Phelip, a widower, but he was dead of 
a sickness taken in the Agincourt campaign before she had 
reached twelve years of age. His monument tells how 
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Hexry V. loved him as a friend, and how he carried himself 
well, a bold man and a strong, before NHarfleur, where he 
is believed to have perished of the dysentery which slew so 
many of his comrades there. Another knight was found for 
the little widow. This time it was the renowned Thomas 
Montague, Earl of Salisbury, the great captain of his axe, 
who, like Sir John Phelip, came to her a widower. But 
she was not long to enjoy the protection of the soldier earl. 
In 1428 he was sieging Orleans, and peering out at the city 
through an iron grate, when vile gunpowder made an end of 
him. The ball of a great cannon, touched off by a gunner’s 
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lad in Orleans, smashed at the iron bars, whose splintered 
bits struck down ‘the earl and a knight beside him with 
mortal hurts, Salisbury losing an eye and a cheek by a flying 
splinter. 

They carried his body home and laid it in his priory 
church of Bisham on the Thames, and old Thomas Chaucer 
at Ewelme looked about for a third husband for his daughter, 
who though twice widowed by .the French wars was yet 
under five-and-twenty. And now the mating of the rich dame 
brought into Ewelme’s history its greatest and most tragic 
figure. This was William atte Pole, Earl of Suffolk, whose 
father had died before [Hlarfleur as Sir John Phelip had 
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died, and whose eldest brother 
Michael had been struck 
down whilst plying his axe at 
Agincourt. Salisbury’s death 
had left him in chief com- 
mand before Orleans, which was 
saved from falling into his hands 
by the appearance of that meteor 
which we call Joan of Arc. In 
1430 he married the Ewelme 
countess. He was a soldier and 
a patriot, and the worst hated 
man in a country which, in its 
anger, was ready to believe that 
he had sold the realm to the 
French. How his head was 
hacked from him by a rusty 
sword in the hands of an Irish 
knave has made a _ scene for 
Shakespeare. His body was 
thrown upon Dover beach, 
whence it was carried to his 
Suffolk home of Wingfield and 
there buried. His lady rests 
here at Ewelme. A patent of 
1448 had made Geoffrey 
Chaucer’s grand-daughter the 
consort of an English duke, and 
her name is recorded amongst 
those of the few dames who 
have been given robes of the 
Order of the Garter. After her 
husband’s death she had twice 
to meet .a charge of treason, 
but her kinship with Warwick 
the Kingmaker made her peace 
at last. She died at Ewelme 
in 1475, and was laid in her 
grave, where we now see her 
splendid monument. 

Ewelme Church is said to 
have been raised by her and her 
last husband soon after their 
marriage. <A jewel of fifteenth 
century work, its detail recalls 
Suffolk’s own church at Wirg- 
field. The rich ceiling of the 
chapel has at each crossing of 
its beams one of those angels 
whose spread wings and 
feathered bodies delight us in 
the woodwork of many an East 
Anglian church. The name of 
Jesus upon wooden scutcheons 
is sown upon this ceiling, and 
the letters of the same name 
colour the walls of the chapel. 
The tomb of the duchess, as 
will be seen by our picture, is 
still splendidly entire. With 
her feet upon a lion she lies at 
length under the canopy, her 
hands lifted in prayer. She is 
wimpled to the chin, and her 
cloak is drawn at her breast 
with a_tasselled cord. Her 
head has a coronet of rich 
work, and lies below a canopy 
of high relief, deeply carved. 
Her left arm has her badge of 
the Garter. The brass inscrip- 
tion bids us “ Pray for the soul 
of the most serene princess, 
Alice Duchess of Suffolk, 
patroness of this church, and 
first foundress of this alms- 
house, who died the twentieth 
day of May in the year 1475.” 

The funereal taste of her 
time keeps at hand a grim com- 
mentary on the lady’s high 
dignities. Below the angels 
who stand with shields of the 
Poles, the Mortagues, and the 
3urghershes is a row of panels 
of open window tracery, and 
between the mullions we look 


in at a place of shadows under the tombs. 
of shrunken death, lies the figure of the most serene princess, 
bereft of rich robe, coronet, and garter—a dead corpse amongst 
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the dead. The epitaph of the 
Duchess calls us to a memorial 
of her life yet more beautiful 
than her painted tomb. Without 
the churchyard is the noble alms- 
house, ‘‘called God’s house,” 
which the lady and her husband 
founded in 1437 for the support 
of two chaplains and thirteen 
poor men. In _ the church 
there is still a brass slip mark- 
ing the grave of Sir John Say- 
nesbury, parson of Ewelme, 
who died in 1454, the first 
master of the almshouse, who 
long served almshouse and 
church. Its almshouse - still 
maintains its thirteen poor men, 
being a rich house with several 
thousand acres of land yielding 
it rents. The buildings may 
challenge all others for place as 
the most beautiful of English 
houses of charity. They are of 
warm brick framed with timber, 
four-square about a little cobble- 
stoned quad. Round about the 
quad goes a covered walk in 
which the poor men of Ewelme 
may walk in cloistered peace 
beside their pots of flowers and 
herbs. The gables keep their 
richly-carved barge-boards, and 
little dormer windows look down 
from the red tiles of the roof. 
The street entrance is througha 
battlemented gateway, and steps 
lead from the cloister to the 
church tower. That so perfect 
a thing as this ancient alms- 
house should remain beside a 
church which has weathered the 
centuries with as little hurt as 
Ewelme is a cause for much 
thankfulness from all who make 
their pilgrimage thither. We 
thank Alice the Duchess as we 
see her tomb and church in the 
gay beauty of their painted and 
carven ornament; we wash our 
hands of our fathers’ wrong- 
doing to a loyal man when the 
Suffolk charity brings him to 
mind. We thank Colonel 
Martyn of Ewelime Manor (his 
monument is there in the 
church) for that he saved this 
choir of carved angels when 
danger was nigh to them in 
Oliver’s day ; but more than this 
are we grateful to the dead and 
gone parsons of Ewelme whom 
zeal never led in that way of 
church restoration prefigured by 
the Psalmist who saw excellent 
carved work broken down with 
axes and hammers. 

Side by side with the alms- 
house is the ancient grammar 
school in which for long cen- 
turies Jewelme children were 
humanised by the birch and the 
Latin tongue. The grammar 
school has been less prosperous 
than the almshouse. Never 
was a time, indeed, when safe 
harbourage and a corner in the 
sun might be more welcome to 
old folk no longer able to fight 
their way in a noisy and trouble- 
some world, and the- day of the 
almshouse has not yet gone by. 
But it is otherwise with the little 
grammar school. The yeomen 
and small gentry whose sons 
were taught in this reverend 
house are no longer at home in 


Parents of the middling sort ask 
for more than that the literature of the Latins may ballast their 
boys for the long voyage, and to demand of these venerable walls 
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that they should fit themselves with test-tubes and porcelain 
sinks is as hopeless as unseemly. So, whilst the almshouse lives 
at ease with a gathering rent-roll, with a Regius Professor of 
Medicine as its master, the grammar school is in abeyance. 
Since the death of Mr. Faithfull in 1866 no grammar master has 
been appointed, and the trustees lend the building for a parish 
school which knows no Latin; but, lodged in such a noble house 
as this one, with the tall chimneys and mullioned windows, the 
Ewelme children may, perhaps, come by something of that love 
of grave and beautiful things which is more to a man than even 
the Latin tongue. HB: 


THE FLOWERS OF. 
| THE NARCISSUS. 


NDER the title of The Book of the Spiritual Life 

(Murray), some essays and stories of the late Lady 

Dilke have been issued, prefaced by a memoir written 

by her widower, Sir Charles Dilke ; and the title that 

we have given this article is taken from the motto of her 

discourse on labour and learning: ‘ Let any one of you having 

a loaf of bread, sell half and buy with it the flowers of the 

narcissus ; for as bread nourisheti the body, so do the flowers of 
the narcissus nourish the soul.” ‘ 

Sir Charles Dilke has written a most interesting memoir of 

a very striking personality. The maiden name of Lady Dilke 

was E. Francis Strong. Her father was an Indian officer, who, 
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alter his retirement from the Service, became connected with the 
London and County Bank, and for some time managed the 
Oxford Branch. As well as being a soldier and a man of 
business, he was something of an artist. He painted well himself, 
and was only too glad to notice the development of this faculty 
in his daughter. Later on she had to make her own way in the 
world, and the following incident, told to Sir Charles by one of the 
principals concerned, illustrates at one and the same time the 
well-marked character of Miss Strong, and also some of the 
difficultiesencountered in making one’s way as an artistin London: 


‘* When, with a slender purse, Miss Strong worked in London at her art 
studies, up to February, 1861, she share] with the friend who afterwards 
became Mrs. Hullah a small room high up in a house under the control of a 
lady who had the confidence of the families of both. Mrs, Hullah tells me, 
that they neither of them liked the joint arrangement, but made it ‘ tolerable 
by drawing a chalk line’ across the room, by way of boundary, and compiling 
a code of minute rules ‘to maintain our separate rights.” Though such 
intimate and mutually self-respecting friends that they afterwards voluntarily 
studied together upon the Continent, they each had so strong a love of 
personal independence as to have little of their spiritual life in common.” 


We need scarcely say that brilliant success attended her 
efforts. Miss Strong left her mark on many of the leading 
journals of her day, particularly on the Saturday Review of the 
sixties, the most brilliant period in that paper’s history. One 
might almost call her a lifelong contributor to the Academy, of 
which she was at one time Art Editor; but those who, taking 
account of her scholarship and ability, imagine her to have been 
some sort of a blue stocking, make a great mistake. She 
was, as a matter of fact, full ot vitality and fun, as an incident in 

her South Kensington career 
will show: 


**She was the ringleader at South 
Kensington in a girlish protest against 
the impertinence, as the students 
thought it, of a lieutenant of engineers 
attached for duty at the schools. 
The distinguished general, as he 
became, now dead, lived to recall 
in a most charming letter to her, his 
real penitence for an cffence which 
he admitted, at the close of his 
career, to have been his own, not 
hers, but for which Francis Strong 
was haled before no less august a 
body than ‘the Lord President’ 
and his advisers. The officer of 
engineers had placed upon the official 
screen a notice that ‘the young lady 
who had taken away’ his dog was 
instantly to return it to the owner. 
Whether any young lady had taken 
away his dog I know not; certainly 
Miss Strong had not; but in the 
indignation that all felt and she alone 
had the courage, rebelliously, to 
express, she wrote in a large hand, 
and affixed to the Government official 
notice board, a bill, beginning, ‘ Lost, 
strayed, or stolen, a sandy-haired 
puppy answering io the name of 
Lieutenant >; the cause of the 
official inquiry in all its solemnity 
being ordered. When brought before 
the tribunal, she at once stated that 
the notice was hers. One of the 
greatest cf her traducers said, ‘Tc d> 
her justice, Miss Strong has not 
disguised her hand;’ on which she 
merely looked at him.” 





Her marriage to Mark 
Pattison, the sound and bril- 
liant scholar who: was so well 
known as the Rector of Lin- 
coln, has the literary interest of 
being supposed to have sug- 
gested to George Eliot the 
heroine of ‘ Middlemarch.” 
We may take it that the 
following is an_ authentic 
deliverance on this point: 


“To those who know, Emilia 
Strong was no more Dorothea Brooke 
than Pattison was Casaubon; but it 
is the case that the religious side 
of Dorothea Brooke was taken by 
George Eliot from the letters of Mrs. 
Pattison, as she had become before 
the correspondence. A great many 
both of the more intimate letters 
which were returned, and of the 
answers, have been destroyed; but 
it is impossible to compare the 
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first book of ‘Middlemarch’ with passages still existing in the diaries 
and manuscripts of Miss Strong, penned before 1862, and not to see 
whence came George Eliot’s knowledge of the religious ideal of her Dorothea 
Brooke.” 

Mrs. Mark Pattison is still remembered at Oxford no less 
as the centre of a literary circle than as a great social factor. 
Sul, the life there left her not quite satisfied : 

‘*She kept . . . an imaginative side and part of life, in which 
Mark Pattison was hardly allowed to share: to this she alluded as ‘ Off 
hours of my own time.’ However hard Mrs. Pattison worked, for him, with 
him, or under his direction, there was always time for her favourite books, 
which were no favourites of his, and for the construction in her mind of the 
stories which long afterwards saw light in ‘The Shrine of Death’ and ‘The 
Shrine of Love.’ The one unchanging habit of her life was that of daily 
pause for thought, generally accompanied by some (to her) nearly mechanical 
occupation, such as ‘making up’ spoiled pages of old books. It was in 
these quiet times that such work of love as ‘The Book of the Spiritual Life’ 
took shape.” 

Mrs. Pattison made a great many friends in the North. 
These, we are told, were formed 
‘‘when the Rector of Lincoln was occupying Bamborough, that 
the sea’ from which she drew the scenes of some of her wildest stories, such 
as ‘The Serpent’s Head.’ Mark Pattison, as one of the Crewe trustees, 
resided with his wife at the Castle, officially known to them—not in Sir 
Walter Scott’s spelling, but as ‘ Bamburgh ’—for three months in 1862, for 
six weeks in 1863, and in 1864 for nearly as long atime. The arrangement 
involving periodical residence at the Castle ceased in 1865. Lady Trevelyan 
was an old acquaintance whom Miss Strong had met at the Aclands’ at 
Oxford in earlier days.” , 

How the Rector of Lincoln, after a long and lingering 
illness, died, and how she came afterwards to marry Sir Charles 
Dilke, are facts too recent to be forgotten; but this mere outline of 
her biography can give very little idea of her charm, first as Miss 
Strong, then as Mrs. Mark Pattison, and finally as Lady Dilke. 
She lived in the very heart of the intellectual world of her day, 
and was on the most friendly terms with the most notable 
people of the nineteenth century. George Eliot was her constant 
correspondent, and many of the letters are reproduced here, 
showing the tenderness and solicitude that the great novelist had 
for the art critic’s welfare. Early in life she was a docile student 
and disciple of John Ruskin, but subsequently she rebelled against 
his teaching, conduct which at first gave him some offence, 
though later on he forgave her, and they became the same fast 
friends that they had been before. Walter Pater, again, was 
one of her counsellors, and it was in the atmosphere of these 
great names that her life was passed. Sir Charles Dilke has told 
the events of it with great fidelity and perfect taste, and the 
book which is the result is one that will give great pleasure to 
those who read it. 
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THE COPPER BEECH. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘‘ CouNtRY LIFE.”] 
£1k,—I note your reply to ‘‘E, H.” as to the origin of the purple beech, 
A tree at East Dereham in Norfolk measures 11ft. 5in. round the trunk 3i{t. 
from the ground, and is said to be about 250 vears old. Is this age 
probable? Can you mention any larger specimens in this country, and can 
you vive the dimensions of the tree at Sondershousen? The seeds of the 
East Dereham tree produce purple trees. —M. 


DUCKWEED IN PONDS. 
[To THE EpiToR oF ‘*‘CountTRY LIFE.”] 
Sir,-—I should be very grateful if I could be given information of a means of 
clearing duckweed off a very small pond of a quarter of an acre or less. — 
Horace G, HUTCHINSON. 


THE COLOUR OF BIRDS’ EGGS, 
(To tHE Epiror oF ‘‘CountrRY LIFE.” ] 

Si1r,—In your issue of May 13th you publish a letter from Mr. Charles F. 
Henderson, -in which he mentions the finding of a clutch of blackbird’s eggs 
‘‘entirely spotless and of the colour of the egg of the hedge-sparrow.” I 
have in my collection a similar clutch, absolutely without spots, and of a deep 
clear blue, taken by me about six years ago in Nottinghamshire. In the 
same year, and about a fortnight before finding the eggs mentioned, I found 
—in a field on the other side of the lane not far from the nest that produced 
my clutch—a blackbird’s nest containing the shells of three eggs which had been 
sucked, and these were precisely like the clutch I have, spotless and clear blue. 
I have no doubt that both clutches were laid by the same bird; the cock bird 
Was sitting at the time the eggs were discovered.—T. Poynrz WRIGHT. 





FEATHERED FOES OF GAME. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘‘Counrry LIFE.”] 
SIR,—With reference to the article in your issue of July 8th, entitled 
‘*Feathered Foes cf Game,” I am under the impression that most of your 
readers having a knowledge of this subject will agree that the writer’s 
statements do not betoken a very intimate acquaintance with the birds under 
discussion. His remarks upon our English hawks have been very ably 
corrected by your correspondent, ‘‘ E. B. M.,” in your issue of July 15th, 
but I should like to say a few words on the subject of the remaining ‘‘ foes,” 
to wit, crows, rooks, jackdaws, and magpies. With reference to the first 
named, I think that if the evidence against the crow is carefully sifted and 
boiled down, it will be found that the actual harm wrought upon game by 
this bird is insignificant. An individual here and there may contract bad 
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habits, but in the natural course the crows in any district where there is a 
fair supply of legitimate food will not destroy game. They will, of course, 
occasionally suck the eggs of the peewits nesting in the fields, The writer 
of this article quotes a statute for the destruction of ‘‘choughs, crows, and 
rooks,” made in the year 1533; but in order to show that our forefathers did 
(in some parts of this country) appreciate the utility of these birds, I may 
mention that up to within fifty or sixty years ago it was the custom in some 
of our Southern and Eastern Counties to erect a cart-wheel on a stout post 
driven into the earth, and on this impromptu table were placed the carcases 
of any stock which had died from disease, in order that Nature’s scavengers 
might perform their duties. Certainly rooks and jackdaws, as the writer 
asserts, will destroy eggs and young game, and a large amount of the damage 
done by these birds is placed to the credit of the unfortunate crow by many 
people. The excessive number of rooks and jackdaws, and the consequent 
struggle for anJ scarcity of food, is, no doubt, the explanation for their 
occasionally contracting the habits of sucking eggs and harrying young 
pheasants, partridges, etc. The whole vials of the gamekeeper’s wrath are 
usually poured upon the magpie, who is, consequently, upon most estates and 
farms an exceedingly ill-used bird. The writer of ‘‘ Feathered Toes,” 
of course, adds his contribution to the general denunciation, speaking somewhat 
unguardedly of ‘‘incalculable harm” and ‘‘lust for slaughter,” etc., but 
when, however, he informs us that ‘‘ magpies often nest in a squirrel’s drey,” 
we may reasonably be excused from attaching too much importance to these 
remarks, It is hard to understand the remarks made with regard to the 
**common winged species” and ‘‘rare and beautiful birds,” as it is evident 
that if the writer’s advice was followed the ‘common winged species ” would 
very soon have to be designated ‘‘rare.” It seems to me it is exceedingly 
short-sighted and inconsistent policy to slaughter indiscriminately the commoner 
hawks, etc., and then when the birds are reduced to a miserable remnant to 
magniloquently declare that it wiil be ‘‘quite unnecessary to inter.ere with 
such rare and beautiful birds as are now so scarce as to justify their preserva- 
tion.” I am quoting the writer’s own words.—H. R. I. 


sé 


[We forwarded this letter to the writer of the article, who replies to his 
critics as follows. —ED. ] 
Si1r,—I have read with considerable amusement two letters, signed ‘* E. B. M.” 
ani ‘* H. R. I.” respectively, on the subject of ‘* Feathered Foes of Game.” 
The writers were good enough to criticise an article from my pen which 
appeared in the preceding issue under this heading; but unfortunately they have 
totally failed to approach the matter from a practical point of view. I fancy 
that impartial readers will admit that the article in question was couched in 
very moderate language, and that, from the game preserver’s point of view, the 
feathered tribe were, if anything, dealt with from too liberal a standpoint. 
The letters to which I refer, and particularly the one signed ‘* H. R. I.,” 
advance a number of vague theories which have no foundation in fact what- 
soever, and it is evident that both writers have had little or no experience 
of the practical side of game preservation. ‘‘ E, B. M.” confines his remarks 
principally to the hawk tribe, and his motive, as one interested in falconry, is 
tolerably obvious. But can he reasonably expect that the large interests 
represented by game preservers are going to protect such marauders as the 
sparrow-hawk for the especial benefit of a few interested in falconry ? 
‘‘E, B. M.” appears to consider that it is a cruel act to tether a young 
hawk by the leg for the purpose of attracting his parents, I leave it 
to others to decide whether it is not infinitely worse to harry an unfor- 
tunate bird to ceath with a hawk. He also points out that the 
eyries of the rarer hawks and falcons are protected by statute, and 
that it is, therefore, a violation of the law to rob the nests, but ke entirely 
ignores the fact that I consistently advocated their protection throughout the 
article in question. It is surely obvious to the meanest intelligence that 
the sparrow-hawk alone is therein condemred, and it is a gross mis-statement 
of facts to accuse me of levelling ‘‘ sweeping charges ” against peregrines, 
gerfalcons, and hobbies, the latter two of which were not mentioned by 
name at all. If ‘‘E. B. M.” will take the trouble to read my remarks 
carefully, and without bias, he will probably find reason to change his 
mind; meanwhile the value of his letter is considerably discounted by 
the false interpretation which he puts upon my words, For the 
photographs I can accept no responsibility, as they were not forwarded 
by me. It seems to me, however, doubtful whether ‘‘ E. B. M.” is 
correct in assuming that three of them represent the merlin, ‘HH. R. L.,” 
with questionable wisdom, attempts to refute my statements with regard 
to crows and magpies. While distinguishing between crows, rooks, and 
jackdaws, he omits to distinguish between the two species of crows, 
and his remarks consequently become of little value. Is he defending the 
hooded crow or the carrion crow, or both? Perhaps he will enlighten us 07 
the matter, for as his remarks stand it is impossible to argue the question. 
He admits that crows suck plovers’ eggs. Would he specify the exact species 
of crow of singular discrimination which sucks the eggs of peewits and 
passes by the eggs of game-birds? One would think that the latter 
were even more tasty morsels; but this must be, indeed, a well- 
trained bird. As to magpies, ‘‘H. R. I.” only exposes his ignorance 
of practical game preservation by calling them ‘‘ exceedingly ill-used birds.” 
If he had seen, as I have, 10,000 to 15,000 pheasants reared in the 
neighbourhood of wcods where magpies are protected, he would soon 
discover his mistake. All facts which I have stated can be substantiated, 
and I still adhere to all opinions which I have expressed in ‘‘ Feathered Foes of 
Game,” in spite of the vague theories mooted by ‘“* H. R. L.”—H. B. M. 





THE WHITE STORK. 
(To THE Epiror oF ‘‘CouNTRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—I believe that there exists in England a naturalist sufficiently sanguine 
to attempt the introduction of the white stork by breeding them in a state of 
liberty in his own grounds. I should very much like to hear of any or what 
success he has had, and I am sure many others would be equally delighted to 
hear of any of his birds returning in the spring from their winter sojourn in 
other lands. From what I know of my countrymen, I much doubt the chance 
of their ever leaving the country alive, much less being rash enough and 
lucky enough to return to it. There is no more ornamental bird than the 
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UPON THE HOUJSE-TOP. 
white stork, and it woul! be a great and a welcome acquisition to our list of 
British birds if it could by any means be induced to cross the Channel as a 
regular visitant. Landowners can, if they like, by making sanctuaries for 
birds on their estates, do much to stem the gradual extinction of many of our 
most interesting birds; but, unfortunately, too many of them, though there 
are scme hcnourable exceptions, are absolutely indifferent, if not opposed to, 
anything of the sort. The two photographs enclosed were taken on the 
grounds of two friends on the Continent—one in Holland, well known to 
many English people, and the other in the north of Jutland—both of whom 
take the greatest pride and pleasure in their storks, The latter has no less 
than twenty nests on his house and out- 
buildings. —R. B. LopGr 

FLOATING NEST. 
[To tne Epiror or ** Country LIFE.” ] 
S1k,—Last year youhad aletterin COUNTRY 
Lirk referring to a water-hen which had 
built its nest in a tree. I thoughtit might 
be of interest to you to know that in the 
moat in our garden we have a pair which 
about 


have built a nest in a bramble bush 


2/t. above the water. It is very interesting 
to watch them going up to the nest by the 
bramble stems. Last year in a pond near 
here there were another pair of these birds 
which built their nest floating on the water, 
as they generaliy do; we had noticed that 
the nest appeared to be gradually sinking, 
and at last the parent birds seemed to realise 
this also, for they began to build another 
and a much larger nest on the other side of 
the pond. When it was completed the 
birds were observed carrying their eggs one 
by one in their bills to the new nest, in 
, They hatched the eggs all safely, and, so fur as 


THE 


which they deposited them, 
we know, they are living yet. —BEssiE DouGLAsS-REID. 


LANDRAILS. 

[To rune Epiror or ** Counrry LiFe.” )} 
Sik,—Your correspondent ‘‘ Crex ” contributed an article in a recent issue 
of Counrry LiFr, in which he gave instances of land (and water) rails 
becoming tame and feeding readily when captured, but added that they only 
lived a very short time. The present writer can vouch that a farmer’s wife 
in this locality had a pet landrail for about seven years, and but for an 
accident would probably have had it much longer. It was a most inter- 
esting bird, would follow its owner about the place, and a not unusual 
way of feeding it was to raise stones. It would watch and pounce on 
whatever insect or grub appeared ; insects seemed its favourite food, but 
it fed regularly with fowl.—H. G. J., County Wicklow, Ireland. 


A NESTING: INCIDENT. 
[To 1HE EpiTror oF ‘‘ CountTRY LIFE.”] 
Sir,—A very small bird has built a nest on a shrub in my garden. 
The opening to the nest Curing the egg stage was at the side of the nest 
next the path, but just before or after the young ones were hatched this 
opening was closed and a larger one made on the opposite side. 
Your readers with myself might be interested to know what kind of bird, 
and if it is a custom with such birds.—J. BLOMFIELD, Bulmer House. 


RIGHT TO A VIEW. 
[To rHE Eprror oF ‘‘CouNntTRY LIFE.”] 

Six,—Will you kindly state in an early issue of your invaluable paper 
whether my neighbour can obstruct my view by planting forest trees 
2oft. high and 6ft. gin. apart all along my boundary fence, As these 
trees develop they will entirely destroy a magnificent prospect. I have 
been six years in my present house, and my neighbour has just 
purchased the adjoining ground,—AJAx, 

[There is no right to a view, and you cannot prevent your neigh- 
hour from planting forest trees along your boundary fence so as to 
obstruct your prospect, unless by so doing he substantially obstructs 
an ancient light enjoyed Ly your premises.—ED. ] 
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ON THE GREEN. 
(To THE EpiroR oF ‘*CountTRY LIFF.”’] 

Sir,—In reference to the storics given by Mr. Horace Hutchinson in his 
article in your issue of July 8th, perhaps the following may be of interest 
to him—it has the virtue of being true to recommend it: During a friendly 
game, a crow was seen to pick up and carry off a ball, no doubt in the 
belief that it was something edible, and this it actually carried un to the 
green where the player wished it to be, and left it there! Any rule 
governing this ?—L. G. 





GOAT-FARMING. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘*CouNntTRY LIFE.” ] 

Sir,—In regard to your goat-farming articles, I doubt goat-farming ever 
paying in this country, but have often advocated that more people should 
keep two or three milch goats. Two great objections to goats have not been 
raised in your columns: First, the smell of the biily is appalling, and he is, 
besides, the most objectionable animal that stands on four legs. Secondly, the 
milking trouble ; goats’ udders being smaller than cows’, the work is more 
difficult. Once when I had four or five milch goats in full swing at once, it took 
nearly an hcur twice a day to milk them, and my hands were half paralysed 
when it was over. Goats will let no stranger milk them, but to the attendant 
or owner, if kind to them, they become tame as dogs, and nearly as 
—CHARLEsS D. LESLIE. 





affectionate. 


SCYTHES. 

(To THE Epiror oF ‘*CouNntrRY LIFE.”’] 
Sir,—Referring to the article on scythes in your issue of the 15th inst., 
particularly in reference to the letter referred to by Bridger, I have made 
some enquiries at an intelligent ironmonger’s near here and inspected a 
number of scythes. 
explanation given to me was that these marks are the special letter or mark of 
the man who made the scythe, so that if anything goes wrong with the 
scythe the makers can tell at once which of their workmen made the 
article in question, Bridger, of course, may be quite right about the day of 

the week, but we could not find anything to 
correspond with his remarks on the modern 
scythe. —A. C. NICHOLSON, Oswestry. 


On those we examined we found a special mark, and the 


CORRECTION. 

[To THE Epiror oF ‘‘Counrry LIFE.”] 
S1R,—In your issue of July 8th you give an 
account (illustrated) of Horham Hall, Essex, 
and state that it is the residence of Mr. 
I would point out that it belongs to 
my step-son, G. West, the ten-year-old son 
ofthe late Mr. F. West, and that Mr. Byng 
only hired the place for a short time, and 
has some time since given up his tenancy ; 
and on behalf of my wife, who is one of 
the trustees of her son, G. West, I must ask 
you to correct this error in your next issue. 
—KE. Aubrey C. Lowe. 





Byrg. 


THE LARGEST EUROPEAN MOTH. 
[To THE EpIror oF *f CouNtTRY LIFE.”’] 





THE DYKES. Sir, — Our illustration shows Saturnia 
pyri, the largest of all the European 


moths, which is found in Central and Southern Europe during the month of 
May. This specimen, which measures nearly 6in. across the wings, was 
caught on a lawn at Villa d’Este, Lake Como. The prevailing colour of the 
wings is tawny grey; the four eye-like spots can be distinctly seen in the 
photograph. The caterpillar of this moth feeds on fruit trees, and when it is 
about to change to the chrysalis state it spins a strong, pear-shaped cocoon, 
The family Saturnia is not well represented in Europe, but in India, China, 
etc., where there are many members of this family, the cocoons are largely 
used for the manufacture of silk. —PATRICK, 





MOTH. 


THE LAkGEST EUKOPEAN 








